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SOME TEXTUAL REMARKS ON THE PLAY OF 
‘GEORGE A GREENE.’ 

The first, or 1599 edition of this play is, so far 
as the compositor is concerned, a fairly creditable 
performance; but the MS. from which he set it up 
was most confusingly incorrect ; verse and prose 
interchanged, verse wrongly divided into lines of 
no metre and any length, and the words garbled 
and altered. Dodsley, Reed, Collier, Dyce, and 
Grosart have each improved it and tried to improve 
it, but certain tolerably visible errors and diffi- 
culties have been left or made, which, besides 
some suggestions of my own, I would endeavour 
to correct and explain. 

1. In the scene, ll. 1015-6, ed. Grosart, where 
Jenkin, the under-pinner of Wakefield enters, and a 
shoemaker is sitting at work, the latter is made to 
say,‘* This is the merry towne of Wakefield.” Nor 
has any editor seen the absurdity of making Jenkin 
unaware of where in his own town a good glass of 
ale was to be got, nor the, if possible, greater 
absurdity of his not knowing that the shoemakers 
had the custom of making every incomer vail his 
walking, that is, his quarter staff, on penalty of a 
bout with one skilled in its use. Neither have 
they seen the third absurdity of a shoemaker of the 
town taking Jenkin for a stranger; nor this fourth, 
that Jenkin, instead of taking the indirect means 





he does for getting out of this, to him, new hobble, 
should not have simply said, “ How now, goodman 
Cobble, are your eyes so dimmed by your work 
that you cannot see me, the town under-pinner ?” 
Again, from ]. 1151 it appears that Jenkin might 
well express his surprise at being told to “down 
with his staff,” since it was the shoemakers of 
Bradford, and not those of Wakefield, that claimed 
and enforced this mark of deference. Lastly, all 
is explained by |. 829, for there George has told 
his man to “ goe to Bradford” and release his lad 
Wily, and it is after his walk thither that Jenkin 
is thirsty and seeks for a companion to drink with, 
and at the same time give him the needful informa- 
tion as to Grime’s house, his character, habits, &c., 
and it is here that he, ignorant of Bradford custom, 
would, as usual, carry his bat “upon his neck,” 
instead of, like a passer through, trail it on the 
ground. Some stupid transcriber had, wilfully or 
otherwise, written ‘‘ Wakefield” for ‘‘ Bradford.” 
I must add that my acute friend P. A. Daniel had, 
like myself, made the necessary alteration in his 
vce. 

2. Through this error Dyce has altered ‘‘ a” to 
“the” when in |. 1045 Jenkin says to the belli- 
cose shoemaker, ‘‘ I am under-pinner of a towne,” 
while Grosart, retaining the ‘‘a,” gives a wrong 
explanation. Mr. Daniel had marked this also, 
though I had overlooked it. 

3. In the same scene, Il. 1067-8, Jenkin and his 
opponent having become friends, the former is 
made to go off, saying to the latter,‘ Well content, 
goe thy wayes and say thy prayers ; thou scapst 
my hands to day.” But it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the clown, having by his crafty nonsense and 
the shoemaker’sgood humour just escaped bya hair’s 
breadth a sound drubbing, should have attempted 
to say this before him. An “aside” is wanted 
after “content.” The shoemaker citizen leads the 
way to the alehouse and goes off the stage, Jenkin, 
the stranger and clown, stops a moment ufter the 
word “ content,” and, as was frequently the cus- 
tom, addresses the rest to himself and to the 
audience, that he may ensure a laugh. 

4. Now I will take the different passages more 
in accordance with their succession in the play. 
L. 301 begins erroneously with, “‘ Not but her 
selfe,” and the “‘ Not” had been changed to 
“None.” But I think that the true word was 
** Nought,” and that the transcriber or other was 
misled by the sound and by his memory. 

5. L. 537, “Geo. King Edwards better[s],” the 
editors adding the [s]. But why should George 
repeat the earl’s words verbatim? He certainly 
hears a vassal say, ‘‘ We are men that will be 
King Edwards betters,” but he specially and ire- 
fully addresses himself to this vassal, as shown 
by the words immediately following, ‘‘ Rebell thou 
liest”; nor does he merely thus answer him, but 
strikes him. Hence it is to me more natural that 
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he should retort his words on himself, as does the 
original, ‘‘ King Edwards better! rebell thou 
liest.” At the very least there is no necessity for 
the change. 

6. L. 557. Kendal, after the stroke just spoken 
of, says,“ Why doest thou strike me then?” But 
Collier, followed by the rest, with would-be accu- 
racy, alters “ doest” to “‘ didst.” When, however, 
one angrily remonstates with another for striking 
him, is it not as colloquial—nay, more colloquial— 
to say, ‘‘ Why, then, do you strike me?” Must 
our present tense be confined to the present instant 
of time when the words are spoken, and not be ex- 
tended to an action which has just occurred, and 
to which the remonstrance is directed? Here there 
has intervened one minute’s conversation as to 
George’s capture consequent on his blow, and, 
allowing half a minute for the ambush to appear, 
we only get a minute and a half between the stroke 
and this remonstrance, which is itself brought out 
by George’s expostulating words. 

7. L, 615, “ But good my Lords.” Dyce and 
Grosart change this to “ Lord.” But I prefer the 
plural, because it is George’s end to seem most 
anxious that he should be rightly informed of the 
wise man’s prophecy, and thus the more impose 
his story on his auditors and the more impress his 
belief in the wizard’s truth-telling on those who 
had been in great part led to rebel byan ambiguous 
but seemingly direct prophecy. It is for these 
causes that he addresses them collectively, and 
puts each, as it were, on his honour. 

8, L. 699, ‘Say on my sonnes.” Why, again, 
should we with Dyce read “sonne” merely because 
it is the earl who has spoken. He has said, 
“Heere is three poore men come to question thee.” 

9. L. 740, “Give your man leave to fetch me 
my staffe.” This wants a syllable. Read, “ fetch 
me [out],” ¢.¢., “‘ from my hut.” 

10. L. 765,“ Even as Lord Bonfild wist ” = knew. 
This, though accepted by all the editors, seems to 
me “exceeding good senceless.” Surely a letter 
was dropped, and George, referring to 1. 761, really 
said “wis(h]|t.” This gives good sense, and that 
touch of ironical courtesy which is in character 
with the delineation of George. 

11. L. 890, “Caddie.” Greene was certainly a 
quick and sometimes hasty writer, and not un- 
frequently, I suspect, one stimulated by Bacchus ; 
but we never, I think, find in his writings such a 
marked and glaring error. Had he done so the 
play must have been corrected during the per- 
formance, for while here Cuddie is made to yive 
his account of what passed and of what George had 
asked him, thircy lines before he had said that he 
had never seen George. In accord with this last 
statement we know that Cuddie had been fighting 
James near Sir John a Barley’s castle, while George 
had taken Kendal and Bonfild prisoners at Wake- 


made to enter as a prisoner, wholly independent of 
Cuddie. Hence it seems to me most probable 
that (from want of funds or of players) the com- 
pany were fewer in number when this transcription 
of the play was used, and that some other than 
Cuddie was originally the speaker of this portion 
of the dialogue. The next shows, I think, that 
there was another doubling of characters. 

12. L. 889. George had distinctly said, 1. 766, 
that as L. Bonfild had appealed to the king, to 
the king both he and the earl should go. Now, 
for all that we see, only the earl went, though it 
is odd that the two chief conspirators, who were 
taken together, should not have been presented 
before the king together. I believe, however, that 
in the original play they were presented together, 
but that in the 1599 copy Bonfild was obliged to 
double his part with either Scarlet or Much, or 
even with Robin Hood, as all three immediately 
come on. There would be the more reason for 
this, inasmuch as in this scene he seems to have 
been a persona muta, or nearly so. Besides what 
I have said, I would give the following reasons for 
my belief. Had he been present 1. 923 might have 
been a full one— 

Live Kendall | [and Bon | field) but | as pri | soner[s]— 
for Greene has every now and then a trisyllabic 
first foot, and within two lines we have 
My lord | of Kendall | youare[—you 're] wel | come to | 
the Court, 
Possibly, indeed, the feet in which Kendall here 
occurs are quasi-bisyllabic, the word being treated 
as quasi-monosyllabic, as sometimes were words in 
alorle, Secondly, Cuddie, or the person whom he 
represented, says, |. 913, while the only person now 
mentioned or present is the earl, “This at their 
parting”; and again, Il. 918-9 :— 
It is his [George's] will your grace would pardon them 
And let them live although they have offended, 
for here the “them,” &c., must refer to the earl 
and Bonfild, for they are the only prisoners, 
Br. Nicnoson, 
(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH OFFICERS DRAWING LOTS FOR 
THEIR LIVES, 

I should be glad to know whether any of your 
readers could supply additional details to the en- 
closed narrative of an incident at the capitulation 
of York town, in which thirteen British officers 
were ordered by Washington to draw lots for their 
lives, in order that one might be selected for execu- 
tion. This narrative is extracted from a memoir 
of Sir Thomas Saumarez (one of the officers in 
question), published in Ross’s ‘ Life of Lord de 
Saumarez,’ addenda to vol. ii. p. 342 ; also from 
Burke's‘ Extinct Baronetages,’ under Sir C. Asgill, 
the officer upon whom the lot fell to be executed, 





field. Also, in accordance with this, the earl is 


but who was subsequently reprieved. 
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On June 2, 1782, thirteen British officers, who 
had been taken prisoners with the army under 
Earl Cornwallis in the preceding month of October, 
were ordered by General Washington to draw lots 
that one might be selected to suffer death in re- 
taliation for the execution of a rebel captain by a 
Royalist officer. The place appointed for the 
British officers to assemble was Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. The names of the thirteen captains 
were placed iu a hat, and in another hat twelve 
blank pieces of paper and one on which was in- 
scribed the word “ unfortunate.” 

The lot fell on Capt. Asygill, of the Guards, who 
was in consequence conveyed under a strong 
escort to the American army, stationed in the 
Jerseys. Here he remained in prison for six 
months, enduring the greatest hardships and ex- 

cting daily that his execution would take place. 
Kisior Gordon, of the 80th Regiment, the senior 
officer of the British troops, prisoners of war, had 
obtained permission to accompany Capt. Asgill on 
his journey from Lancaster, and whilst at Phila- 
delphia, where the Congress was then assembled, 
he addressed himself to the French ambassador, 
and claimed in the most impressive way his excel- 
lency’s interference with the Congress to prevent 
Capt. Asgill’s execution. It is supposed that the 
remonstrances of the ambassador together with 
the strong representations made by the British 
captains to Count de Rochambeau, the general 
who had commanded the French troops at the 
siege of York town, had the effect of suspending 
the execution until the French Government could 
interfere in Capt. Asgill’s behalf. 

In Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ it is stated 
that Capt. Asgill was unexpectedly released from 
his confinement by an Act of Congress passed at 
the intercession of the Queen of France, Marie 
Antoinette, who, deeply affected by a most elo- 
quent and pathetic appeal from his mother, Lady 
Asgill, humanely interfered, and obtained his re- 
lease. Capt. Asyill returned to England on parole, 
and shortly afterwards went to Paris to make his 
acknowledgments to the queen, 

The reason alleged for this extraordinary trans- 
action was that a rebel captain named Huddy had 
captured, whilst patrolling at night, an officer in 
command of a British patrol, Capt. Lippincott, 
and for no other cause but that the latter was a 
Loyalist and had attached himself to the British 
forces, Huddy hanged him without trial. Lippin- 
cott’s brother, shortly after this occurrence, took 
Huddy prisoner, and in retaliation for bis brother's 
murder he executed Huddy. This was the story 
told to the thirteen captains when they were on 
parole ; and they were also informed that General 
Washington had declared that of tke two events 
of his hfe which grieved him most, one was his 
not having done his utmost to prevent the thirteen 
captains taken by capitulation drawing lots, 





The names of the British officers who had to 
draw lots on the above occasion were as follows: 
Earl Ludlow, Sir Charles Morgan, Captains Eld, 
Greville, Asgill, Perrin, Brigade of Guards ; 
Saumarez, 23rd Regiment; Coote, 37th Regiment; 
Graham, 76th Regiment ; Barclay, 76:h Regi- 
ment; Arbuthnot, 80th Regiment; Hathorn, 
80th Regiment ; and one other officer whose name 
is not recorded. J. 8 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER X. 


So much has been said of the Inn, its origin and 
constitution, that any account of the studies 
pursued by its members seems to come somewhat 
late. It is much to be regretted that the 
chroniclers of the Society should have dwelt at so 
great length on uninteresting matters of petty 
detail, and omitted altogether any account of the 
object and purposes for which a large body of the 
students of the law were congregated together, and 
neglected to explain how the science and practice 
of the law was advanced by their thus assembling. 
Assuming, as I have endeavoured to show, that 
the first employment of the members of the Inns 
of Chancery was the concocting and preparation of 
the original and judicial writs, and that as the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Great Seal took a 
wider range the writs became more elaborate and 
complicated in their structure, it may easily be 
perceived how important it became to have estab- 
lished a body under the control of the Chancellor 
who would make the study of these processes & 
part of their exercise. The skill that was neces- 
sary in the concoction of the writs must have 
afforded to the students of the laboratory in which 
they were manufactured valuable practice, and 
those desirous of acquiring legal knowledge would 
naturally be attracted to a body possessing so 
many opportunities of imparting the science. I 
imagine the Inns of Chancery formerly to have 
been what the Six Clerks became in our days. 
Whatever the information to be acquired at these 
seminaries might be, however, the method of 
imparting it was of a character singularly formal, 
and somewhat grotesque. 

The mode of conveying knowledge of the law 
after the Inns of Chancery became attached to the 
Inns of Court was through a reader, sent from the 
mother Society to deliver lectures to the students. 
The readers in the Inns of Court appear to have 
been grave professors of the law, often enjoying the 
dignity of the coif, and selected for their learning 
and legal acquirements. The office was one of con- 
siderable importance, and formerly attended with 
great cost. Sir Edward Coke says :— 

“ During the time of reading, which continued three 
weeks and three days, the reader keeps a constant and 
splendid table, feasting the nobility, judges, bishops, 
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principal officers of state, the chief gentry, and some- 
times even the king himself, insomuch that it hath cost 
a reader above £1,000.” 

It is to be hoped that the emoluments derived 
from the office were sufficient to meet so vast an 
expenditure. The readers sent to the Inns of 
Chancery, however, were not of this high character, 
though men of great learning have not felt 
humiliated at holding such an office—Sir Edward 
Coke himself was reader to the Society of Lyon’s 
Inn. 

I have already mentioned the ceremony with 
which the reader from Gray’s Inn was ushered into 
our hall, and the respect paid to him. No reader 
could perform the duties of the office by deputy. 
The readings in the Inns of Chancery were to be 
held at the same times as those in the mother 
Society. Previous intimation was given of the 
subject to be discussed, and different days were 
appointed for different subjects, as: Monday, juris- 
diction ; Tuesday, person; Wednesday, count ; 
Thursday, writ ; Friday, action ; Saturday, plea. 

The course seems to be that the reader, on 
entering the hall, recites certain doubts and ques- 
tions which he hath previously devised upon the 
subject for the day’s discussion, after which a 
student, by way of argument, doth labour to prove 
the reader’s opinion to be against law. And then 
the seniors declare their opinions and judgments 
in the same, one after another. Then the reader 
who did put the case endeavours to confute the 
opinions laid against him, and to confirm his own 
opinion, Afterwards the youngest member re- 
hearseth another case, which is prosecuted in the 
same way, and this exercise continueth three or 
four times. 

Another mode of conveying instruction was by 
moots and boults, which were usually propounded 
in the hall after supper. A member ordinarily 
proposed some knotty point in Norman, arising 
out of a supposed action, which he argued, being 
considered as retained for the plaintiff, and 
was answered by another student, on the part of 
the defendant, and after argument the seniors 
declare their opinion as how they take the law 
to be. To these exercises, quaint as they appear 
in the present day, Lord Keeper Guildford was a 
great friend. He used to say that no man could 
be a good lawyer who was not a good “‘ put-case,” 
and Coke says, “ these readings and exercises are 
most behoofful for attaining to the knowledge of 
the law.” 

These practices have long been discontinued, 
and even the name of reader is scarcely known in 
the Ions of Court as a law lecturer. In Lincoln’s 
Inn he has become an ecclesiastic, occupying a 
subordinate place to the preacher, standing in the 
relation to him of curate to rector. In Clement’s 
Inn the form of reading is still preserved, the 
Temple sending a reader one day in every year, 


who is courteously received, and invited to dine 
with the Society, but delivers no lecture. Sir 
George Rose tells me he was employed as reader to 
Clifford’s Inn, and had to deliver a lecture each 
term. 

There seems to bea disposition to revive the 
ancient method of conveying instruction, and to 
make the Inns of Court and Chancery, as formerly, 
colleges for the diffusion of legal knowledge by 
means of lectures. The Temple and Gray’s Inn 
have lately established lectures, and moots and 
boults may again be propounded and argued in 
these venerable buildings. 

Aw ANTIENT oF THE Society. 
(To be continued.) 


Cartyte’s Derinition or Gentus.—There is 
a risk that Carlyle may get less than justice on the 
question as to what it is that constitutes genius, 
In his article on Dekker, for example, in the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Swinburne quotes the “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” as what “Carlyle professed to regard as the 
synonym of genius,” and leaves the matter there 
for the consideration of his readers, Now, 
as was pointed out in‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. xii. 97 
and 6" S. xi. 191, something like this appears 
in a parenthetical passage in the first volume 
of ‘Frederick the Great,’ but it is not the 
case that the words used amount to a formal and 
exhaustive definition. The entire sentence, of 
which the parenthesis forms part, occurs in vol. i, 
p. 288 of the Popular Edition, and is as follows :— 

© The good plan itself, this comes not of its own accord ; 
it ie the fruit of ‘genius’ (which means transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble, first of all) ; given a huge 
stack of tumbled thrums, it is not in your sleep that you 
will find the vital centre of it, or get the first thrum by 
the end!” 
The expressive qualification “ first of all” and the 
subsequent forcible illustration are indispensable 
to a correct notion of Carlyle’s meaning. A man 
of genius has his wits about him, and if he is 
supreme of his kind he will write ‘ Hamlet’ and 
earn a competency. This “transcendent capacity” 
is in itself a qualification still undefined, and Car- 
lyle’s view of it may be further exemplified from 
other passages of his writings. In the same first 
volume of ‘ Frederick,’ p. 20, he says :-— 

“ Man of genius, that is to say, man of originality and 
veracity: capable of seeing with his eyes, and incapable 
of not believing what he sees.” 

While he further dwells on the same idea of sharp 
and decisive perception as he reflects (p. 291):— 

* Men of genius have a hard time, I perceive, whether 
born on the throne or off it; and must expect contradic- 
tions next to unendurable,—the plurality of blockheads 
being so extreme !” 


There are two brilliant passages in ‘Past and 





Present,’ either of which better represents Carlyle’s 
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notion of genius than the fragmentary expression 
used by Mr. Swinburne. In the popular edition 
of the works these will be found at pp. 75 and 250. 
The former is as follows, and should always be 
taken as Carlyle’s best formulated deliverance on 
the subject :-— 

“ Genius, Poet : Do we know what these words mean? 
An inspired Soul once more vouchsafed us, direct from 
Nature’s own great fire-heart, to see the Truth, and 
speak it, and do it; Nature’s own sacred voice beard 
once more athwart the dreary boundless element of hear- 
saying and canting, of twaddle and poltroonery, in which 
the bewildered Earth, nigh perishing, has lost its way.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


PorTs WHO HAVE BEEN PERSONALLY ENGAGED 
1x Batrie.—I shall be glad if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who may feel interested in the subject kindly add 
to the following list, and also correct any errors 
into which I may have fallen ? 

Alczeus.—In the war between Athens and Mity- 
lene (n.c. 606), in which I believe he did not dis- 
tinguish himself. 

Eschylus.— At Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, 
and Platwa. ischylus is said, I do not know how 
truly, to have been more proud of his warlike 
achievements than of his poetry. 

Sophocles. —In an expedition against Samos, in 
which he was one of the ten generals in command. 

Horace.—At Philippi: “ Relict&é non bene par- 
mula.” 

Dante.—At Campaldino (1289) ; and I think in 
another battle, the name of which I do not re- 
member. 

Chaucer.—Taken prisoner in France. Qy. where? 

Garcilaso de la Vega.—“ Fell sword in hand at 
the head of a storming party” (Macaulay). 

Boscan.—“ Bore arms with high reputation” 
(Macaulay). 

Alonzo de Ercilla.—* Bore a conspicuous part 
in that war of Arauco which he afterwards cele- 
brated in one of the best heroic poems that Spain 
has produced ” (Macaulay). 

Sir Philip Sidney.—Killed at Zutphen. 

Lope de Vega.—In the Spanish Armada. 

Ben Jonson.—In an action in Flanders, where, 
“as he told Drummond, he encountered and killed 
an enemy, whose spoils he carried off, in the sight 
of both armies” (memoir by Gifford). 

Colonel Lovelace, the Cavalier Poet.—Qy. in 
what battle or battles ? 

Goethe.—At Valmy, as a non-combatant, in 
attendance on the Duke of Weimar. 

Korner.—Killed at Dresden, very shortly after 
writing or finishing his famous sword song. 

The author of ‘ Don Quixote,’ the most famous 
prose fiction, I suppose, in the world’s literature, 
may well be added to this list. Cervantes fought 
at Lepanto, where he lost his left hand. 


military chaplain at one time of bis life ; and is 

there not a story of his “mooning” about on the 

eve of a battle until he mooned into the French 

lines, thereby standing a very fair chance of being 

shot as a spy? JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


LamBetH DEGREES CONFERRED BY THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN 1886.— 

*M.A. W. David, priest Vicar of Exeter and 
Rector of St. Petrock with St. Kerrian, Exeter. 

*M.A. E. Doveton, Curate of St. David's, 
West Holloway. 

*M.A. Oscar Hewitt, Chaplain of the City of 
London Asylum, Stone, Kent. 

Mus.Doc. C. E. Warwick Jordan, Mus.Bac., 
Oxon, 1869 ; organist of St. Stephen’s, Lewisham. 
On the recommendation of Earl Beauchamp, Canon 
Sir Fred. G. Ouseley, Bart., and others. 

LL.D. A. C. Ainslie, Prebendary of Wells, 
Vicar of Langport, Somerset, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir R. A. Cross, M.P., the Bishop of 
Chester, and others, for services on the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts and to both 
Houses of Convocation. 

B.D. Wm. Crisp, Canon and Chancellor of 
Blomfontein Cathedral. Translator of New Testa- 
ment into the Serolong dialect of the Sechuana 
language, and author of a ‘ Sechuana Grammar.’ 

*M.A. W. Williams, Curate of Aberdare, Gla- 
morganshire, M.A.Oxon. 


Queen Anne's Fartuines.—As the index to 
‘N. & Q.’ is continually being referred to, it is of 
interest to record the following. At a sale in 
Birmingham, in December, 1886, by Messrs. Lud- 
low, Roberts & Weller, a Queen Anne farthing 
sold for 19l. 17s. 6d. This is considered a high 
price, and the specimen in question is called the 
rarest type, viz., “ Peace standing.” A. H. 


Tae Douxe or BuckincHaM AND THE ISLE OF 
Ru&é. (See 7" S. ii. 488.)—The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ascommander-in-chief of theexpeditionsent to 
the Isle of Rhé in 1627, conducted the operations 
from the landing of the troops till their final dis- 
comfiture in November following. The fleet sailed 
from Stokes Bay on June 27th, and arrived at its 
destination by July 12th. After an obstinate re- 
sistance by the French, a successful landing was 
effected. The army advanced inland. The small 
fort of St. Marie and the town of La Flotte sur- 
rendered to them. On the 17th the army took 
possession of the town of St. Martin, the inha- 
bitants having fled into the citadel on their 
approach. Buckingham now blockaded the citadel ; 
but here his successes ended. The siege was con- 
tinued until Nov. 6th, when a general assault was 
made, but without success. The assailants, there- 





* After examination, 





Was not Young, of the ‘Night Thoughts,’ a 
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fore, after a “desperate effort desperately con- 
tinued,” were obliged to retire with great loss, and, 
as the enemy were continually being reinforced 
with fresh troops from the French fleet, the Duke 
determined to raise the siege and re-embark for 
England. Early in the morning of the 8th, “ by 
beat of drum,” the army began its disastrous 
retreat, the like of which had no parallel in the 
records of the British army; the miserable few 
that survived the dreadful slaughter got on board 
the ships the same day, and on the 11th arrived at 
Plymouth, where the Duke of Buckingham landed, 
James Horsey. 
Quarr, IW. 


Tae “Laxe Horse” or Locn Arkaic.— 
Lord Malmesbury, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ under date 
Oct. 3, 1857, gives an account of a “* mysterious 
creature,” said to exist in Loch Arkaig. His lord- 
ship states that his stalker, John Stuart, has seen 
it twice, and that he himself is “ nearly persuaded” 
of the truth of the creature’s existence. There 
appear to have been other stories of the existence 
of such an animal in other Highland lochs about 
the same time, notably in Loch Assynt. Probably 
during the lapse of thirty years this “‘ mysterious 
creature” has been duly accounted for ; if so, I 
should like to know. My own view is that the 
“lake horse” is a seal, for Lord Malmesbury 
concludes his remarks on the appearance of the 
creature by stating that “it would be quite possible, 
though difficult, for a seal to work up the river 
Locby into Loch Arkaig.” 

J. Sranpisn Harty. 


Tae Bixpine or Macazines.—In referring to 
the Leech caricature of the Mulready envelope 
that appeared in Punch in 1844, a correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q” (Mr. Atcervon Graves) says the 
reason it is not to be found in bound copies of 
Punch is that the cut was inserted amongst the 
advertisements on the inside of the cover. This 
gives me an opportunity of again insisting on the 
desirability of binding the wrappers and advertise- 
ments just as issued with periodical literature 
worthy of preservation. For those who delve in 
the annals of the past, absolutely complete sets of 
old magazines would be mines of wealth indeed : 
we may at least leave such wealth for those who 
come after us, 

The practice of the British Museum is to bind 
with the text the first and last covers of the year 
or volume, advertisements (social history is largely 
written in advertisements) being included when 
they appear to be of importance. The wisdom of 
the wisest would be impossibly taxed in forecasting 
what will be of importance to the unborn. 

Anprew W. Tver. 


Atoyrg.—Dr. Murray shows that this verb arose 
from the use of such phrases as “‘ to be at one,” or 





**to bring, make, or set at one.” I wish to point 
out that I believe I have discovered that such 
phrases arose out of a translation from similar 
French phrases, so that it is really of French 
origin, as doubtless many of our English phrases 
are. In ‘Le Livere de Reis de Engletere,’ ed, 
Glover, p. 220, we find that a reconciliation was 
attempted between Henry II. and the Archbishop 
Saint Thomas, but they could not be at one ; or, 
in the Anglo-French original, “il ne peusent mie 
estre aun”; t.e., they could not be reconciled, or, 
as Shakespeare would have said, they could not 
“ atone together.” Wa ter W. Sxkear. 


‘B. B.,’ a Farce.—Mr. G. A. Sala, when writ- 
ing (‘Echoes of the Week,’ Dec. 25, 1886) of 
the appointment of Mr. Montagu Williams to the 
office of a stipendiary police magistrate, says of 
him, “ He has not, I believe, written any books; 
but he made some essays, I believe, many years 
ago, in the poetic art.” Although the share of 
writing a farce may not be looked upon as the 
production of a “ book,” yet I may remind the 
many admirers of the popular new stipendiary, 
that in March, 1860, he and his fellow Etonian 
barrister Mr. F. C, Burnand, the present editor of 
Punch, jointly wrote the farce ‘ B. B.,’ in which 
Robson scored a great hit by his personation of 
Mr. Benjamin Bobbin, a very timid man, who, 
from the initials on his portmanteau, is taken for 
“the Benicia Boy,” Heenan, the American prize- 
fighter, and is thereby placed by his admirers in 
some ludicrous situations. Cournpert Bepe. 


*Monitevr Usiverset.’—It is known to some 
that the reprint of the Moniteur from 1789 in- 
cludes much news as to French plans in Ireland, 
correspondence from Napper Tandy and other 
rebels, &c. The chief foreign news was from Eng- 
land and from the Times, Morning Chronicle, 
Morning Post, &c., not forgetting movements of 
English cruisers. Debates in the House of Com- 
mons are sometimes given at greater length than 
those of the French legislature. The reprints 
from the English papers appeared about eleven 
days after in the Moniteur. The value of this 
repertory of facts and lies is well known. 

Hype Crarke. 


A Caxton ror Five Sxitiines,—In the aue- 
tion catalogue of the libraries of Dr. John Godol- 
phin and Mr. Owen Phillips, sold by Wm. Cooper 
at “ Westmorland-Court in St. Bartholomews 
Close,” Nov. 11, 1678, No. 101 of the “ Philology 
in Folio,” “ Getfry Chaucers Translation of 
Boetius de Consolatione Philosophiz, in English, 
and Printed by William Caxton,” sold fer 
“0-5-0” (p. 25 of the Catalogue in the volume 
821, i. 1, in the British Museum). These old 
catalogues (I have been looking through them, as 





Mr. P, A. Lyons did, for Shakspere entries) do 
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make one’s mouth water. A copy of the second 
folio of Shakspere fetched only 16s. in 1678. 
F. J. F. 


ueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Famity or Raovt or ConsTantinopLe.—The 
head of this family was the Norman knight Raoul, 
a follower of Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia. 
He was sent by his chief on a mission to the 
Byzantine court, in which he failed, and in excuse 
offered explanations and advice, which so enraged 
Guiscard that he forthwith dismissed Raoul from 
his service. The story is related by Anna Comnena 
(‘ Alexiad,’ 1. i. § 15, pp. 71-73, Bonn, 1839). 
taoul then returned to Constantinople and settled 
there, and his descendants filled high offices at the 
imperial court until the city was taken by the 
Turks in 1453. After that the name of Raoul 
rarely appears in history, and occasionally seems 
to have been confounded with that of an ancient 
Byzantine family, viz., that of Rali (or Ralli, as it 
was frequently spelt by the Italians). In proof 
of this | will give two instances :— 

1. In a.p. 1466 the Venetians, under Victor 
Capelius, took old Patras, and Phranzes says 
(‘ Chron.’ bk, iv. c. xxii. Pp: 426) emu papov TOS 
oly Tov "Apapy eis Bor Peav TS \Kopas 6 
mpopners tov tav ‘E verov oToAov *) — Kos 
Kai 6 Paov A Mexana o 0 ‘lows poeta wos AAG v Kat 
kaAov TTPaTwuWtwv etpevev at Tu Vv Kt ira KpaTous, 
&c. Further on he says: «kat avrov d€ Tov 
Paovr MiyaynA ddoavres Tov immov eéxre- 
govrTa éexdfioay avrov éri oxdAozos. 

The same incident is related, under the same 
circumstances, by Theod. Spandoginus Cantacu- 
zene in Sansovino’s ‘ Hist. Univ. di Turchi,’ p. 203; 
but here the unfortunate commander is called 
Michel Ralli, and Hammer and others also mention 
him by thisname. Moreover, the Venetian “ pro- 
visor” of the Peloponnesus, writing to Victor 
Capellus on September 7, 1466, refers to the 
disaster which has befallen “ Michaeli Rali” 
(‘Cancellaria Secreta Veneta Reg. xxii., 1464 
1466,’ c. 187, in Satha’s ‘Monumenta Historic 
Hellenicz,’ vol. i. p. 258, Paris, 1880). 

2. About the same time there was another 
Michael Ralli, surnamed Drimi (in Greek Apund s), 
who had estates in the Morea and was emp sloyed | 
by the Venetian Republic to levy troops. Charles 
Hopf, 
Middle Ages, refers to him in Ersch and Gruber’s 
encyclopedia (vol. Ixxxvi. p. 155) under the name 
of “‘ Michael Raoul Drimys.” But the Italian | 
“ proveditore” of the Morea, who was constantly 
transacting business with him, and must have 


known his real name, invariably calls him Michali 
Ralli Drimi in the despatches to his government 
(v. Jacomo Barbarigo, proveditore generale della 
Morea, dispacci della guerra di Peloponneso, 
1465-1466, MS. in the Biblioth. Municipale 
Magnani, Bologna). 

Can any of your readers explain these discrepan- 
cies ? Is it known what became of the Raouls after 
the fall of Constantinople ? A. A. Ratti. 


Lives ADDRESSED To Lapy Cuartotre Camp- 
BELL,—I wish to know whether the following lines 
have ever appeared in print :— 

Lines addressed to Lady Charlotte Campbell with 
a manuscript copy of the author’s poems, in return for 
a printed collection of her own poetry, by Walter Scott, 
of Edinburgh, 1729:— 

Of old ‘tis said in Ilium’s battling days, 

Ere Friendship knew a price, or Faith was sold, 

The Chief, bigh-minded, famed in Homer's lays, 

For meanest brass exchanged his arms of gold, 

Sav. lovely lady, know you not of one 

Who, with the Lycian hero’s generous fire, 
Gave lays might rival Grecia’s sweetest tone 
For the rude numbers of a northern lyre? 
Yet, tho’ unequal all to match my debt, 
Yet take these lines to thy protecting hand, 
Nor heedless hear a Gothic bard repeat 
The wizard harping of thy native land, 
For each (forgive the vaunt) a wreath may grow, 
At distance due as my rude verse from thine ; 

The classic laurel crown thy lovely brow, 

The Druid’s magic mistletoe be mine. 
Constance RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Tue Name Bonararte.—Did any political 
significance ever attach to the spelling or pronun- 
ciation of ‘‘ Bonaparte”? In the days when it 
was customary to speak of him as “ the Corsican 
usurper,” I think the name was generally written 
“ Buonaparte,” and I remember to have heard very 
old people call him something which sounded like 
“ Bonyparty.” I think, too, that in the doggerel 
verses appended to caricatures of the early part of 
the century I have seen his name rhyme to 
“hearty.” Those who refused to recognize him as 
a Frenchman would probably lose no opportunity 
of writing and pronouncing his name as that of an 
Italian, whilst others would write “ Bonaparte,” 





& great authority on the history of the | 


| and in pronouncing the name would make the final 
|e silent. Ishould like very much to know whether 
the variations I mention were accidental and partly 
due to ignorance, or whether they had any political 
meaning. We all know that in speaking to a 
| Frenchman of a certain territory we must not say 

* Elsass,” and that a German would most likely 
| correct us if we mentioned “ Alsace.” R. B. P. 


Tne Jewisn Diatect on THE Stace.—Amongst 
my playbills i is one of Covent Garden Theatre for 
| June 25, 1817, announcing the appearance of Booth 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ It is stated that 
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Mr. Booth will perform the part of Shylock for the 
first time, and “ will, by particular desire, play 
the character for that night only in the Jewish 
dialect.” The idea of Shylock being seriously 
yed in the dialect of Fagin or of the Thackerayan 
idonia is a little staggering. Perhaps one of the 
dramatic correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be able 
to record from contemporary information the feel- 
ings of the audience on this interesting occasion, 
and whether the transformation of the ‘* Jew that 
Shakespeare drew” into a kind of Ikey Solomons 
“ took” with the public. W. F. P. 


“FIGHTING LIKE DIVILS FOR CONCILIATION,” 
&c.—In Lady Morgan’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 232, 
she, in a scrap of her diary for October 30, 1826, 
describes the stanza of which the above is one 
line as a compliment paid her by a ballad-singer 
in the Dublin streets. In ‘The Life of Charles 
Lever,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D., London, 
1879, vol. i. p. 40, the stanza is said to have been 
one of many sung by Lever (?), during his Trinity 
College student days, in the streets of Dublin, in 
his disguise as a ballad-singer. The passage is 
obscure, referring either to a ballad sung by 
“Rhoudlum” or by Lever himself, or merely 
adapted by Leverin one of his novels. Can any 
of your correspondents throw any light upon the 
authorship of the stanza, é.¢., whether it was 
Lever’s own composition, or merely a much earlier 
ballad by some Irish poet, sung by Rhoudlum and 
other street minstrels ? Darsy THE Buast. 


Beresrorp Famity.—I should be obliged if 
any of your readers could give me any information 
concerning the following persons; also of the de- 
scendants of Thomas. 

Ralph Beresford, citizen and alderman of London, 
married a daughter of William Elton, but had no 
issue. 

Roger Beresford, sheriff and alderman of London 
5 Hen. VIII., married, but had no issue. Arms : 
Sable, three bears valiant or. These were 
brothers, 

Thomas Beresford, D.D., Reetor of St. Sepulchre 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
married a daughter of Rev. Dr. Withers, and had 
issue William and others. 8. B. Beresrorp, 

14, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

{Communications may be sent direct. ] 


Works or J. W. Croxer.—Will some corre- 
spondent be so kind as to tell me where to find a 
complete list of works edited by the late John 
Wilson Croker ? Eciectic. 


Pottarp Famity.—I am anxious to trace the 
family of Pollard of Langley, in the parish of High 
Bickington, co. Devon, and should be very grateful 
to any one who would furnish me with some infor- 
mation. The last owner appears to have been John 





Pollard, whose burial is recorded in the Yarns- 
combe register 1714, and family wills show him 
to have been born about 1677. At his death 
the Langley estate would seem to have passed out 
of the family, I believe by sale. I am anxious to 
know who were his heirs, and whether he left any 
will or not. He had a first cousin Thomas Pollard, 
who was living in 1677, having been born before 
1667. These two men are the last of the Langley 
branch of Pollards that I have come across. Any 
later information of this family would be grate- 
—_ received. R. Pouarp. 
, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 


Civs.—When was this word first used in the 
sense of a society? In Hickeringill’s ‘ Gregory 
Father-Greybeard,’ 1673, it is used both as a 
substantive and verb, He speaks also, at p. 2, of 
“some mountebanks Bill at every Pillar and 
Post to be gazed on, if not laughed at.” 

Ratra N. James. 


Tavares, Mosictans.—The following entries 
are quoted from Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary of Biogra- 
phical Reference ’:— 

“ Tavares, Manuel, Portuguese, music composer, 1625, 


“Tavares, Nicholas, Portuguese musician and com- 
poser, 1627, K.” ; 
List of works referred to: K.,Fétis, F. J.,‘Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens, Paris, 1860, 10 vols. 
Will any of your correspondents favour me with the 
passages from these books respecting these musi- 
cians ? Freperick Lawrence Tavaré, 

22, Sherwood Street, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Tae Lascarts.—Mr. Mallock, in ‘The Old 
Order Changes,’ i. 13, 22, 26, talks of two Lascaris 
quarterings in a coat of arms surmounted by the 
coronet of a Maréchale of France, carved upon the 
gateway of an old town, apparently near Nice, and 
adds : “ The Lascaris were seigneurs in this part 
of the country.” Can any reader tell me if this 
statement is authentic or imaginary? I do not 
know of any branch from the Byzantine stem but 
the Counts of Vintimiglia, the Brusa and the 
Cretan branches. Are there any works treating 
of this race besides the notices in Gibbon, Du- 
cange, Saladini’s ‘Teatro Araldico’ (vol. vi.), 
Villemain’s ‘Les Lascaris,’ and the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle ’ ? M. H. Waite. 

Dalmore, Oban, N.B. 


Generat How. Rospert Monckton, pieD 1782. 
—I should be much obliged for information as to 
this officer. He had a command at Quebec, 1759, 
and was Governor of New York, 1761. 

Horace W. Monckton. 

1, Hare Court, Temple. 


“ WE LEFT OUR COUNTRY FOR OUR COUNTRY’S 
coop.”—Can any of your readers or you tell me 
what is the popular meaning nowadays of the 
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above expression? Reference to any author (dic- 
tionary or other) showing the adoption and use of 
the phrase will oblige. The quotation in the 
above form is from Barrington. Beta. 


Greorce J. W. Acar-Ettis, Lorp Dover.— 
1. Can any contributor of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
me the names of the articles contributed by Lord 
Dover to the Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews ? 
2. When were the ‘Remarks on the Origin and 
Honours of the British Peerage’ published? See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xi. 423. 3. What was the date 
of the first edition of ‘Lives of Eminent Sovereigns 
of Modern Europe’? It was not published until 
after Lord Dover’s death, and the fourth edition, 
according to Low’s ‘ Catalogue of English Books,’ 
is dated 1853. G. F. R. B. 


“Bistiotueca Nicotiana.”— Has this collection 
of the late Mr. William Bragge’s ever been dis- 
persed? This information is required more espe- 
cially with a view to examine, if possible, A. W. 
Bain’s ‘ Tobacco: its History and Associations,’ 
1836, in seventeen large folio volumes (No. 228 
in Mr. Bragge’s catalogue). J. J. S. 


Bensamin DisraEti.—Who was the notary 
public of this name (spelt without the apostrophe) 
who figures in Watson’s ‘Dublin Almanac’ of 
1870 as then in business in Grafton Street, Dublin? 

. G. A. 

Parig, 

Joun Draxkarp, author of the ‘ History of 
Stamford’ and proprietor of the Stamford News, 
was in 1811 sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment and to the payment of a fine of 2U0/. 
for libel. The trial is reported in Howell’s ‘ State 
Trials’ (1823), vol. xxxi. pp. 495-544. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the dates of Drakard’s 
birth and death? It would appear from Burton’s 
‘Chronology of Stamford’ that Drakard was alive 
in 1836. G. F. BR. B. 


Gretna Green Recisters.—It is stated in the 
Times of January 14, p. 7, that the register of 
marriages which took place at Allenson’s Toll 
Bar, Gretna Green, is now in the custody of Mr. 
Wright, a solicitor practising at Carlisle, and that 
it contains upwards of 8,000 entries. Also that 
several registers were kept at various places along 
the borders of Scotland. Where, and in whose 
custody are they? It would be a very good 
thing if all such books could be transferred to the 
custody of the Registrar General. G. W. M. 


Hvucvenot Faminies.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me where a list can be found of 
the chief Huguenot families which fled from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
1685; and if there is any book containing notices 
or an account of the family of the Marquis de 





Saintes (in Saintonge)? One of their ancestors 

wae a knight of St. Catherine, and the family 

had as their arms the insignia of her martyrdom. 
J. W. Suanp-Harvey. 


Apmirat Knowtes.—Can any one give me a 
clue to the family of Admiral Knowles, living in 
Chelsea about 1757? His estate or country 
residence, marriage of his daughters, &c., would 
greatly oblige. E. Latour. 





Replies, 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 
(7% §, iii, 45.) 

The folk-tale given by Ursan as current in 
his youth in the West Riding of Yorkshire is 
not confined to that part of England. I heard 
it about seventy years ago from an old farmer’s 
wife, who came from one of the south-western 
counties, either Devonshire or Somersetshire. 
Her version of the story was as follows: A 
farmer, on engaging a female servant, made it 
a condition that she was to learn Latin, and always 
address him in that language. He instructed her 
to call him ‘* Maister Domine ”; a bed, “easy de- 
gree”; breeches, ‘* crackers”; a cat, “ white- 
faced Simminy”; fire, “ hot-cockolorum ”; water, 
“ absolution ”; and a barn,“ high top o’ mountain.” 
A few nights afterwards, when the farmer had re- 
tired to rest, the cat, that was playing about in the 
kitchen, caught up a stick from the faggot that was 
burning on the hearth, and ran out with it in the 
direction of the barn; upon which the servant 
roused her master out of his sleep in the following 
terms : “Rise up, Maister Domine, out of your 
aisy degree; put on your crackers, and come 
down to me. White-faced Simminy has run away 
with hot-cockolorum, and if we can’t get absolu- 
tion, high top o’ mountain will be all over hot- 
cockalorum.” It will be noticed that the opening 
words of this speech are cast in a metrical form. 
The story went on to say that the farmer was so 
long in taking in what was said, that the fire spread 
and the barn was burnt to the ground. Perhaps 
the lesson intended to be conveyed is that it is 
dangerous to teach women Latin. There is a 
French saying, ‘‘ Femme qui sait latin, ne vient 
jamais 4 bonne fin.” E. McC—. 


This folk-tale occurs in the ‘ Tredici piacevole 
notti’ of Straparola, where it is told of a gram- 
marian who insisted on a peasant he had taken 
into his service calling the bed “ ripossarium ”; 
the cat,“ saltagraffa”; the fire, “ carniscoculum ”; 
water, “abondantia”; and his wealth, “ sub- 
stantia.” The boy revenges himself for his 
master’s roughness by setting the house on fire 
by means of the cat; and the master, not at 
first comprehending the jargon which is used, in 
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obedience to his commands, in informing him of 
the catastrophe, has the mortification of seeing his 
house burnt down. Dr. Pitré has collected two 
versions in Sicily. That published in his great 
collection of Sicilian folk-lore is entitled * Tippiti 
Nuappiti,’ from the mincing name given to the 
cat. Here the master’s wife, wearied out with her 
husband’s folly, conspires with the servant to put 
him to death by setting the house on fire (also 
with the aid of the cat) and burning him in it. 
She then marries the servant (Fiabe, ‘ Novelle e 
Racconti Popolari Siciliani,’ vol. iii. p. 120). The 
point of the Yorkshire variant as narrated by 
Ursan is no longer the “ poetical justice ” of these 
Italian tales, but simply the absurdity of giving 
warning of a fire in the stilted gibberish of the 
master—unless, indeed, the narrator's memory has 
failed him of the rest. E. Siponey Harrianp. 
Swansea. 


The tale as told to me a child ended thus—it is 
not worth while to give the dialogue at length, 
which can easily be guessed at—but this was the 
maid’s address: “ Rise up, Mr.Ord and Mrs. Easy, 
call Filiach and Filii (the children), for puss-puss- 
pussy pus tried to get beef-staky-corn (the roast 
meat), ran against hot-cockolorum (the kitchen 
fire), caught hot-cockolorum in her tail, ran up 
astyanax (the stair-case), and if it had not been 
for pond-pondalorum the castle would have been 
burnt down.” Hot-cockolorum in the cat’s tail 
was an idea which I always received with the 
greatest delight, and I am not sure that some 
of us were not once caught trying to put it in 
practice. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Urpan may be interested to know that the folk- 
tale which he traces to the West Riding was taught 
to me in my childhood in London. I never saw 
it in print, but it reached our nursery in the follow- 
ing form: “Sir Augustus 4 Domino, arise from 
thy easy decree, put on thy fortune-tellers and thy 
haydown treaders, and come down to me. For 
Miss Catus bas climbed up the high top mount 
with a piece of hot-popalorum on her tail, and 
without the aid of absolution we shall all be un- 


done.” J. H. Wrtie. 
Rochdale, 


{ Many variants have been received. } 


Ponterract=Broken Brince (7 §. i. 268, 
377; ii. 74, 236, 350, 510; iii. 58).—I must con- 
fess my disappointment at both the matter and 
the tone of Mr. Stevenson’s last communication 
under the above heading. After he had taken 
eight weeks to prepare his thunderbolt, he might 
have produced something more to the point. 

To take the conclusion of his article first, as 
being the only part of it which has more than a 
very indirect relation to the heading, I notice that 





he persists in the utterly unwarrantable assump- 
tion that Ordericus Vitalis speaks of a “ broken 
bridge.” This is, however, not even a “ guess,” 
reckless or otherwise ; it is a pure interpolation. 
Ordericus, following William of Poitiers (I accept 
thankfully Mr. Stevenson’s correction, and can- 
not account for the name of Richard being on my 
notes), speaks of Fractus-pons as a proper name ; 
so that the “explanation” which, in order to make 
the passage “one of no difficulty,” Mr. Sreven- 
son produces for our acceptance, as from the depths 
of his own inner consciousness, is altogether super- 
fluous, no difficulty existing. The passage in Or- 
dericus Vitalis is too long for quotation, but the 
situation may thus be described :— 

“The king was stopped at Pontefract, which com- 
manded the river, by its swollen condition ; and between 
the site of Pontefract Castle and the water, a distance 
of less than two miles, the ground would have been 
covered with his army, who vainly tried the usual pas- 
sage; and that failing them, sought another above and 
below,” 

But when Ordericus wrote that part of his his- 
tory, which he did in 1124 (copying, or rather 
abridging, from William of Poitiers, who wrote in 
1071), the name of the town nestling under the 
castle had recently been changed to Fractus Pons, 
which a century or two afterwards became Pons 
Fractus, and ultimately Pontefractus. Each por- 
tion of the name commenced with an indisput- 
able capital letter, as in the Pontefract charter 
of 1194. And the whole context of Ordericus 
Vitalis shows that he was referring to no “ broken 
bridge” at all, but to a place of that name. He 
tells us that the river (1) was not fordable (i.e., 
in its then condition, swollen by autumn rains, 
and not at all on account of some supposed bridge 
having been broken, as frequently assumed, and 
as now again unnecessarily imported into the ques- 
tion by Mr. Stevenson; and (2) that it ‘‘could not 
be crossed by boats.” The king was advised “ to 
build a bridge”—not to repair a broken one, 
surely the more easy task, if any such existed— 
but he refused, for reasons assigned. That the 
difficulty might otherwise be conquered, a ford 
supra infraque was sought ; but there is not the 
smallest suggestion of the existence of a bridge, 
broken or perfect, or even of one of boats. It is 
evident that the usual mode of transit had been 
by a ford which was temporarily impassable, and 
that the “ broken bridge” on which Mr. Streven- 
son relies is but a broken reed, the result of a 


| guess, and in contradiction of all the evidence. 


This imagined “ broken bridge” over the Aire 
—* broken bridges,” says one authority—is a pure 
interpolation of the commentators; and the fact 
that Mr. Stevenson must have “ failed to see” 
the original, does not justify him in his reckless 
aspersions of recklessness upon others. But the 
bridge which gave its name to the township which it 
bounds was on a streamlet, an affluent of the larger 
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river, as I stated 7 §. ii. 74; and, as it may still 
be seen, it is a one-sided lop-eared structure, “ scant 
half a mile east out of Old Pontefract,” as says 
Leland ; which, whether broken or not, could have 
impeded no one, for reasons which I have already 
given. 

3ut I can furnish another reference to this name 
of the town in the almost contemporaneous his- 
tory of Richard of Hexham, ‘ De Gestis Regis 
Stephani,’ written between 1135 and 1140, which 
makes this very clear. I quote from “ Decem 
Scriptores ”: “ Ea tempestate [i.¢., at the death of 
Henry I., in December, 1135] Willielmus cogno- 
mento Transversus, qui honorem Fracti Pontis 
(sic enim quoddam oppidum nominatur)...... 
habuerat.” Thus the Fractus Pons was most defi- 
nitely and clearly no “ bridge” at all, but a town, 
and a town the name of which required some ex- 
planation, as perhaps having been conferred so 
recently that Richard of Hexham, a northern 
authority, who certainly knew somewhat of York- 
shire, and who, as an Augustinian canon, probably 
knew much of Pontefract, considered an expla- 
natory parenthetical clause to be, for the sake of 
perspicuity, a necessary insertion when he named 
the “ oppidum.” 

The question, moreover, does not turn in the 
slightest degree upon whether Ordericus Vitalis 
generally used later forms of names than did 
William of Poitiers, but whether, in transcribing 
and abridging a portion of the history written by 
the latter, he did, in one particular instance, sub- 
stitute a newly conferred name in place of one 
that had been formerly in use. 

May I add that the earliest writer who is said 
to have connected the miracle of St. William with 
some “ broken bridge” at Pontefract is Thomas of 
Castleford, a monk of St. John’s monastery? He 
flourished in 1320 (Stevens, i. 207a), but his work 
is said to have been destroyed when many of 
the Cott. MSS. were burnt in October, 1731. I 
have, however, failed to discover the name in the 
old Cottonian catalogue, or, indeed, the slightest 
indication that any work ascribed to that four- 
teenth century monk was ever included in the 
collection. Will Mr. Stevenson or some other 
diligent student of ‘N. & Q.’ seek out this his- 
tory ? In order to save some inve stigati mn, I add 
that a short biography of Thomas of Castleford 
is given by John Bale (Brit. Mus., 819 b, 18), and 
in Leland’s ‘Commentaries,’ p. 331, cap. ccexl. 
(Brit Mus., 2510 cece). 

In his remarks upon /Ethelburgh (Tate), Mr. 
Stevenson is sgain guilty of special pleading, 
stating my case in his own way, in a shape that I 
repudiate, and then confuting it to his own satis- 
faction. His ridicule of the suggestion that Tate, 
the second name for Aithelburgh, was an abbre- 
viation of its first half, is no argument ; while his 
disbelief that Tatan hardened into Tadden is in 





utter despite of the evidence which I have already 
produced that the Tatecastre of Domesday is the 
present Tadcaster, where an analogous hardening 
has certainly occurred. I may, however, take 
the liberty of reminding him, for his convince- 
ment, that the Domesday felt is now universally 


Jield, and that the Domesday Tatewic, Cat+bi, 


Coletun, Cacualt, Elant, Fotingham, Gretlintone, 
Holant, Ansgotebi, Rutba, Schitebi, Snitehala, are 
now respectively—I arrange them in alphabetical 
order, for more easy reference—Adwick, Cadeby, 
Colden, Coxwold, Elland, Frodingham, Grindle- 
ton, Hoyland, Osgodby, Rudby, Skidby, and Sny- 
dal; while all the Ethel family ‘early exhibited 
the same tendency, Ethelwin becoming Edwin, 
Ethelgar becoming Edgar, Ethelward becoming 
Edward, and even Ethelburg herself figuring as 
Eadburg—(Ethel into Ead! nearly as bad, Mr. 
STEVENSON will say, as the historic transmutation 
of John Smith into Julius Cesar). But, in fact, 
the evidence is overwhelming of that hardening of 
the t of Saxon times into the d of a later date, 
which Mr. Stevenson’s theory would make to be 
improbable, if not impossible. 

With regard to the es in Taddenes Scylf, I had 
seen no difficulty, though not altogether for the 
reason suggested by Mr. Stevenson, I had treated 
it as a duplication of the initial of the second part of 
the word. For the correct version of the Saxon I 
should hardly bave gone, as Mr. Stevenson has 
done, to a Norman writer like Simeon of Durham, 
or even to Florence of Worcester, whom Simeon 
reproduced. I should the rather have gone to 
Tiberius, B. iv., an early copy of the lost original 
of all the later versions of this part of the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle’; in which case I should have found 
that, in fact, there is now no contemporary autho- 
tity whatever for this use of Taddenes Scylf, and 
that the redundaat es is as likely as not to have 
proceeded from the fault or the love of embel- 
lishment of the eleventh century copyist, who is 
the eurliest authority for the orthography as we 
have it. Having ascertained the probability of 
this aspect of affairs, I should have tested my 
“guess” in other ways before I adopted it, till 
finally I might have considered it deserving of 
being placed on my list of “probable hits at the 
truth.” Mr. Srevenson seems to have acted 
differently ; but he cannot be absolutely congra- 
tulated on the results of his method, if that can be 
called a “‘ method” which appeals to the Simeon 
of Durham of the twelfth century on a point of 
tenth century orthography. 

To conclude. While noticing that Mr. Steven- 
son ignores my challenge to him to produce a 
single instance of the use of the form A® helburgh- 
Tate in any authentic document, I should mention 
that the fact of its being a second name (analogous 
to Elizabeth and Bess), not an addition (such as 
Elizabeth-Bess), as Mr. STEVENSON seems to sup- 
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» was very clearly proved by the late Rev. 
ather Haigh, who found the name Tate among 
the queens in the ‘ Liber Vite’ of Llandisfarne, 
in exactly the position which the name of Aithel- 
burgh might have been expected to occupy, the 
name Aithelburgh itself being absent. This is 
very nearly as if a chronicler had catalogued King 
Henry’s three children as Edward, Mary, and the 
“ good Queen Bess.” R. H. H. 
Pontefract, 


Zoxaistic : Zotaism (7 §. iii. 45).—Here are 
two quotations for these words earlier than those 
given by Mr. Garpiner :— 

“T have had in view a particular form of Zolaism, 
much in vogue at this moment, I am speaking of the 
naturalisme précieux.”"—F. de Pressensé, in Atheneum, 
Dec. 30, 1882, p. 875, col. 3. 

“ How could he then find comfort in Zolaistic France? 
For, properly considered, Zolaism is at the source of that 
grovelling temper which has come upon France,”— 
Atheneum, Jan. 30, 1886, p. 160, col. 2. 


Joun RANDALL, 


Tus Twetve Goon Ruues (7" §. iii. 48) alluded 
to by Goldsmith in ‘ Description of an Author's 
Bedchamber’ as well as in ‘ The Deserted Village,’ 
are as follows: 1. Urge no healths ; 2. Profane no 
divine ordinances ; 3. Touch no state matters ; 4. 
Reveal no secrets ; 5. Pick no quarrels ; 6. Make 
no comparisons ; 7, Maintain no ill opinions ; 8. 
Keep no bad company; 9. Encourage no vice ; 
10. Make no long meals; 11. Repeat no grievances ; 
12. Lay no wagers. H. 8. Asuper. 


Compare the notes to ‘ The Deserted Village’ in 
Hales’s ‘Longer English Poems.’ These rules 
have been ascribed—I know not on what autho- 
rity—to King Charles I. Hence Goldsmith, in a 
private letter to his brother, enclosing some lines 
of a poem similar to ‘The Deserted Village,’ thus 
describes a room in a country alehouse :— 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spead : 
The game of goose was then exposed to view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew. 


J. MasK&LL. 


The following distich—also by Goldsmith, and 
found in his ‘ Description of an Author's Bed- 
chamber ’—is sufficiently explanatory :— 

The royal game of goose was then in view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew. 


W. J. FirzParrick. 


The allusion, no doubt, is to King Charles’s 
twelve golden rules. Vide 3° §. iii. 197, 215; 
4" S. ix. 48. J. Manve. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

[ Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Domespay Wapentakes (7* §. ii. 405, 449; iii. 
61).—SikJ. A. Picron asserts that there is “no evi- 
dence to justify my conclusion ” as to the essential 
difference between wapentakes and hundreds. The 





evidence, instead of being nil, is too bulky for inser- 
tion in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and I will there- 
fore ask him to suspend his judgment till the pub- 
lication of my paper, written for the Domesday 
Commemoration. Isaac TaYLor. 


Winstantey, Crockmaker (7" §. iii. 48).— 
This name does not appear in the ‘ List of the 
Members of the Clockmakers’ Company’ from 
1631 to 1732; nor does it occur in Wood’s 
‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches,’ 1866. 

Jutian MarsHAatt, 


Witui1am Nose (7" §. iii. 68).—With reference 
to this inquiry, it may perhaps be worth while 
suggesting that the place mentioned is the ‘‘ King’s 
House Inn” in Argyllshire. The inscription as 
given is “‘Ay******ire,” the stars exactly making 
up the number of letters in Argyllshire. In an 
old inscription possibly the r has been mistaken 
for y and H for A. The “King’s House Inn” is 
on the coach road from Inveroran to Ballachulish, 
a short distance from the pass of Glencoe. 

E. Lumey. 


Famity or Arcupisnop Parker (4" §. iv. 216, 
286; 7S. ii, 249).—His son, Sir John Parker, 
married a daughter of Sir Edw. Abney of Willesley, 
and by her had a son, whom he left in ward to Dr. 
King, Archbishop of Dublin. A daughter of Arch- 
bishop Parker married Murrough Boyle, Viscount 
Blessington, and her daughter Mary married Sir 
John Dillon. Perhaps these scraps may interest 
TRUTH. C. 8. K. 

Corrard, Ulster, 


Worps 1n ‘ Licut or Asta’ (7 §, ii. 448).— 

Sammd-sambuddh.—This is explained in the 
fellowing extract from an article ‘On Buddhism,’ 
by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, in the Journal of the 
Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
(1845-8) :— 

“The system proceeds on the principle that Truth 
is invariably the same throughout all generations: that 
from time to time, and at very long and incalculably 
distant periods, wise men, perfectly holy, free from the 
influence of the passions, have arisen, whose desires 
towards every existing object, and even to existence 
itself, were entirely extinguished; and who, by their 
persevering virtue, having attained a perfect knowledge 
of universal truth, proclaimed it to others, especially so 
far as it relates to morals and freedom from the bonds 
of continued existence : that after a period their doc- 
trines became extinct, no vestige of their teaching being 
left ; but that after an indefinitely long period, another 
person, equally wise and pure, has arisen, who, perceiving 
the truth, proclaims it. As truth remains unchangeably 
the same, and each of these holy and wise men per- 
ceived the whole truth, the doctrines of each successive 
Buddha were identical with those of his predecessors, 
The number of these preceding Buddhas is un- 
limited, as in the infinite series which bas been and 
still is progressing, although some kalpas occur in 
which no Buddha existed, yet in other kalpas two or 
three have appeared, and in some instances so many 
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as five. These ancient Buddhas are the Adi Buddhas, 
but in no respect, either of wisdom, holiness, or power, 
are they supposed to be superior to Goutama :—the 
whole of the Buddhas, designated Samma Sambudha, 
true and perfect Buddhas, are equal.” 

Kalpas.—The same writer, on the authority of 
the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, says :— 

“The duration of a calpa he (i.¢., Buddha) does not 
arithmetically define, but uses a similitude: If there 
be a solid rock forming a cube of a yodun (about 
fourteen miles), and a delicately formed shawl should 
brush against it once in a hundred years, the rock by 
the contact would be gradually worn away; but the 
er would not in that time be completed.”—Journal 
R.A.8., Ceylon Branch, vol. iv. p, 96; see Hardy,‘ Manual 
of Buddhism,’ p. 1, 

Elsewhere I find that 

“a kalpa is said to be the measure of the duration of the 
world previous to its next renewal—the process of de- 
struction and renewal being destined to go on for ever ! 
The length of a kalpa is 432 millions of years.” —‘ Kusa 
Jatakaya,’ by T. Steele, p. 215. 

Maha kalpas.—The extract from Hardy quoted 
by Gogerly refers to maha kalpas. The latter 
leaves out the maha. I do not know whether 
there is any distinction as to duration between a 

and a maha kalpa. Maha=great. 

wal.—According to the Buddhist theory,“the 
universe comprises an infinite number of systems 
or sakwalas; each complete in itself, having its 
own sun, moon, and stars, and its own heavens 
and hells ” (Gogerly). J. P. Lewis. 


Following are the meanings of the words that 
G. S. B. inquires about :— 

Sammd-sambuddh.—The highest Buddha; a 
Buddha of perfect knowledge, free from all illusions 
of existence. 

Kalpas, eons ; maha-kalpas, great (many) zons. 

Sakwal,—A system of worlds. The sakwals are 
incomprehensible in number. 

When the ‘Light of Asia’ first appeared I made 
& glossary of all the Oriental words therein which 
I could identify, and though the list is a long one, 
if it will be of any real use to G. S. B. I shall be 
happy to furnish him a transcript of it. 

Ricwarp Buss. 
Newport, R.I., U.S. 


It seems a cruel thing to have sent out this fine 
poem without a glossary; but really Pali deals so 
much with superlatives, that the result might effect 
8 disenchantment. 

Samméd-sambuddh (root sam, perfect) means 
“the completely enlightened one,” ¢.¢., Buddha 
himself. 

Kalpa, from kal, “to count,” means an era of 
time ; and maha, Latin magnus, gives “a great 
kalpa.” It refers to astronomical eras, i.¢., a 
countless age, reckoning from one destruction of 
this globe to another. 

Sakwal I do not recognize. Sak=strength, en- 
durance ; val=to cover or surround. “Sakwal by 





sakwal”; it conveys the idea of heaven after 
heaven. We are familiar with the term “seventh 
heaven.” Lysart. 


In the ‘Laws of Manu,’ bk. i. { 65-70, it ap- 
pears that every kalpa (called also a Day of 
Brahma) must endure 4,383,000 human years ; 
and the maha-kalpa (or life of Brahma) is to be 
36,000such kalpas, Of these it seems that 18,006+- 
the golden, silvern, and brazen ages of the 
18,007th, which are nine-tenths thereof, ended 
as lately as the Flood, n.c. 3102; thus leaving us 
of the present iron age of the current kalpa barely 
some 4,300 centuries. %. L. G. 


“ Hatcument pown!” (7 §, i, 327,454; ii. 37, 
137).—The list given by Mr. Porrerof the Knights 
of the Garter who have suffered degradation does 
not mention Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Nor- 
folk, who, being attainted of high treason in Jan- 
uary, 157), for his communication with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was beheaded June 2, 1572. The order to 
take down his arms, &c., from the Chapel of St. 
George at Windsor was signed by Queen Elizabeth 
on January 22, 1571. The original plate, with his 
arms thereon in enamel, which had been torn from 
his stall in St. George’s Chapel, was found at Corby 
Castle by the late Mr. Henry Howard, having 
probably been obtained and deposited there by 
Lord William Howard, the son of Thomas, fourth 
duke. 

I can farnish a copy of Queen Elizabeth's order, 
if thought of sufficient interest to be inserted in 
‘N. & Q’’ Drawon. 


Hexameters (7% §, ii. 488; iii. 29)—In 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho,’ chap. ix., there 
is a discussion on English hexameters put in the 
mouths of Spenser and Raleigh. In the third 
edition, 1857, it begins near the end of p. 157 :— 
“‘ For the commonweal of poetry and letters in that 
same critical year 1580 was in far greater danger 
from those same hexamaters than the common woe 
of Ireland (as Raleigh called it) was from the 
Spaniards,” &c. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


In the second half of the sixteenth century, at 
the instance of Gabriel Harvey, considerable 
interest was aroused in the matter of versification. 
It was Harvey's belief that posterity would have to 
name him with gratitude as the reformer of English 
verse. His own words are, “If I never deserve 
any better remembrance, let me be epitaphed the 
inventor of the English hexameter!” His con- 
temporary, Nash, facetiously compares the move- 
ment of spondees and dactyls to “the road betwixt 
Stamford and Beechfield,” and closes his con- 
demnation of it with an imitation, descriptive of a 
horse plunging in the mire :—“ Now soused up to 
the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes.” It 
would appear that Spenser, through the influence 
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of his friend Harvey, thought seriously of experi- 
menting with the classical metres, but that he did 
little beyond merely dallying with the fancy. 
‘Three Proper and Witty Familiar Letters,” 
touching on the subject, passed between the 
friends, and are of curious interest. They were 
reprinted in 1815, by Joseph Haslewood, in the 
second volume of his ‘ Ancient Critical Essays upon 
English Poets and Poesy.’ In the same volume 
will be found two further contributions to the 
subject. Campion’s ‘Observations on the Art of 
English Poesy,’ designed to prove that “the 
English toong will received eight several kinds of 
numbers,” and a reply by Samuel Daniel, in which 
rhyme is defended against the ‘“‘ versifying ” 
advocated by Campion. With Daniel’s discussion 
the controversy practically ends. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Another poem in English hexameters ought not 
to be omitted from the list, ‘Hymn to Helios, by 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, more than two hundred 
lines in length, and full of true poetry. What the 
date of its original publication is I do not know, 
but it may be found in a volume entitled 
‘Fugitive Poems’ (1869), edited and collected 
by the late C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D. They are 
chiefly written by men distinguished for their 
scientific attainments, and are well worth perusal. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Charles Kingsley’s poem ‘ Andromeda’ should 
not be omitted in a list of English hexameter com- 
positions. The objection to this metre in the 
vernacular is by no means new :— 

‘*And although Carmen Hexametrum doth rather trotte 
and hoble than runne smoothly in our english tong, yet 
I am sure, our english tong will receive Carmen 
Tambicum as naturallie as either Greke or Latin,”— 
Ascham, ‘ The Scholemaster,’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Allow me to correct a slip of your correspondent 
A. J. M., who mentions the closing verses of the 
‘Agamemnon’ of Aichylus as “Iambic Dimeter 
Brachycatalectic.” This verse is (1) not iambic, 
but trochaic ; (2) not a dimeter, but a tetrameter ; 
(3) not brachycatalectic, but simply catalectic. 
The verse is well known to all scholars under the 
less pedantic name of “ Aristophanic tetrameter,” 
from its wide use in the comedies of Aristophanes. 

Tufopore Reinacsa. 

Parie, 


McKittop Fairy (7" 8. ii. 407, 478).—Rear- 
Admiral Henry Frederick McKillop, C.B., was 
born at Dunkirk. For some years previous to his 
death, which took place at Cairo, on June 5th, 
1879, he held the appointment of Controller of 
Ports and Lighthouses under the Egyptian Go- 





vernment, and lived at Alexandria, He was raised 
from the rank of Bey to that of Pasha during his 
tenure of this office. His services are probably 
recorded in O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biography,’ and his 
death is noticed in the obituary of the ‘ Royal 
Navy List’ of July, 1879. J. P. S. 


“Eat one’s nat” (7 §, iii. 7)—The expres- 
sion “toeat one’s heart” has always seemed to me 
a very disagreeable one. To say “eat one’s hat” 
is “ vulgar,” certainly, but not more ‘‘unmeaning” 
than the other ; neither in my experience have 
they been used convertibly. I have heard people 
say, “ Have I not eaten my heart out!” when they 
wanted to tell emphatically of intense struggles gone 
through in silence with an unperturbed exterior, 
The other is a mere mode of instancing something 
impossible of achievement, probably derived from 
the patter of a charlatan at a fair. I thought its 
use had passed away. I have not heard it since I 
was a small child, There was a shopman who 
used always to say to my nurse, “If this stuff 
doesn’t wear, or doesn’t wash, &c., I’}l eat my hat.” 
And then afterwards if she complained of a stuff 
so bought, I used to say,“ Oh, do go and tell him 
he was wrong ; I should so like to see him eat his 
hat!” It was impressed on me as being one of my 
earliest lessons in the double meaning of “ sayings,” 
for my importunity at last brought the revelation, 
“ Nonsense ! he doesn’t mean he would really eat 
it; it’s just because he couldn’t eat it that he 
made me believe the stuff would wash.” 

R. H. Busx. 


The probability is that this phrase had nothing 
to do originally either with “‘ hat” or “ heart,” but 
referred to a peculiar dish or condiment called a 
‘‘ hatte,” as DernieL may see by referring to the 
Oracle, vol. viii. p. 82. Rosert F, GarpIner. 


Burke's ‘ Lanpep Gentry’ (7"*S, iii. 1, 62).—A 
propos of the communications which have appeared 
in your recent issues anent the omissions from and 
inaccuracies in this work, let me recommend to the 
notice of your readers a small book, published in 
1865 by Douglas & Foulis, of 9, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, entitled ‘ Popular Genealogists; or, the 
Art of Pedigree-making.’ In this little work some, 
at any rate, of the many errors of the ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ are fully exposed, and a perusal of the 
book will not only afford amusement, but will 
enable a pretty correct estimate to be formed of 
the accuracy of what is issued bearing the impri- 
matur of Sir Bernard Burke. 

Is it not possible, I would ask, that some work 
on the landed gentry should be issued periodic- 
ally (for there is not the demand for this as an 
annual publication as in the case of the ‘ Peerage’), 
setting out their lineage and arms, but confined to 
such details as have stood the scrutiny of the 
Heralds’ College ? By this I mean, exclude rigidly 
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all the fabulous ancestors and all the myths with 
which the present works on this subject are 
crowded. Were there some such book, the state- 
ments in it would be received and accepted not 
only by the public, but by archwologists and 
antiquaries. J URISCONSULTUS, 


Topocrarny (7 §. iii. 26).—I would suggest 
that one way of preserving odd bits of information 
would be to make use of the notes and queries 
magazines of the counties, which are somewhat 
spreading. A fiy-leaf might be printed, so as to 
- the matter sent separate from the magazine 

taelf and when this leaf was full of these topo- 
snahien! odds and ends it might be stitched up 
at the end of the magazine with its own paging. 
In many cases, I think, sending such information 
to the rector or vicar would be labour in vain. 
There is one other thought in the matter, and that 
is that the archwological societies should depute 
correspondents in every town or village, or who 
would act for one or two villages, as the case might 
be, that their names and addresses should be pub- 
lished with their Transactions, and they would be 
responsible for all matter sent to them. If they 
left, or gave up the work, or died, the societies 
would know, and fresh agents be ao 

, A. 


Ricnarpyne, A Curistran Name (7* §. iii. 8). 
—I suspect that this name has originated, as I 
have known several similar names arise, through a 
desire on the part of the parents to name a child 
after some male relation. Should the child un- 
fortunately be a daughter, their only recourse is 
to alter the name so that it will at the same time 
fulfil their pledge and yet indicate the sex of the 
child. The usual mode is to tack on the ter- 
mination ina to the original name. I have come 
upon the following femalized Christian names; 
Alexandrina, Andrewina, Clementina, Ronaldina, 
and Williamina. I know of two instances of 
females bearing the Christian name Graham, with- 
out any attempt at modification whatever. 

Rozert F. Garpiner. 


Is not this Richardine the feminine of Richard, 
as Thomasine is of Thomas ? J. 8. 8. 


Harr TurNvep Wuite wits Sorrow (7* §S. ii. 
6, 93, 150, 238, 298, 412, 518*).—Mr. Tew is in- 
exact when be says that I “admit” that fear may 
blanch the hair. I have never admitted it, because 
I have always maintained that it might have that 
effect. If Mr. Tew will refer to my note in 6" S, 
vi. 329, he will find that I relate a case in which 
the sudden blanching was the result of shock and 
fright ; and if he will refer to pp. 93, 150 and 151 
in vol. ii. of the present series, he will find other 
_ * See also 6t S, vi, 85, 86, 134, 
iz, 3 


329 ; vii. 37; viii, 97; 





similar instances, which he appears to have over- 
looked, in consequence, probably, of the faulty 
heading, “ with sorrow,” which ought to have been 
at least “with sorrow, &c.” In my opinion—and 
it is an opinion which I have certainly held for the 
last five-and-twenty years —any sudden painful 
emotion or shock, produced it matters not how, 
is capable of blanching the hair to a greater or 
less extent. I have not yet met with a case in 
which the shock produced by sudden joy has 
had this effect ; but as there are certainly cases 
on record in which sudden joy has almost imme- 
diately caused death, I think it highly probable 
- aut t Joy might also cause sudden blanching of the 
F, CHance. 
— Hill. 


Cotourep Desiens (7" §. iii. 9).—I have a 
copy of the work from which the twenty coloured 
plates mentioned by Mr. J. B. Morris are 
taken. It has no title-page, though apparently in 
the original binding, and is lettered on the side, 
‘Fashion and Folly; or, the Buck’s Pilgrimage.’ 
There are twenty-four plates, the last representing 
a scene in court, with Dashall taking the benefit 
of the Act. J. K. L. De Varnes, 

Margate. 


Kyicnts of THE SWAN AND THE Ross (7 §, 
ii. 208, 279).—At the last reference I mentioned 
a source of information on the first-named order. 
Mr. T. W. Carey will find particulars as to the 
Brazilian Order of the Rose at p. 533 of Whitaker's 


Almanack for 1887. Q. V. 
Ersa pv Invinia (7™ §. ii. 448).—Antonini’s 
* Italian Dict.’ gives : “Invidia...... § per Indivia, 


erba nota.” This means endive and saccory, Latin, 
Intubus sativus ; Seris; Cichorium endivia; C. 
intybus, It may be doubted if this transposition 
of “envy” into “endive” will fully explain the 
query. A. H 


Bourne (7® §. ii. 389, 477, 490).—Perhaps the 
best example of this word is to be found in Bourne- 
mouth, i.e., the mouth of the Bourne, a small 
stream which flows through the town. When this 
now large watering-place consisted of three or four 
houses, it was called emphatically Bourne-mouth ; 
now I observe a tendency on the part of its fre- 
quenters to clip the last syllable, and call the place 
Bourneméduth, as is done in the cases of Ports- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Plymouth, and sundry other 
mouths of rivers, harbours, and ports. 

J. Sranvisn Haty. 


A few weeks ago a mason said to me, ‘‘ Take a 
squint, please, and see if the ridge-piece is square 
and level ; bourne it by the wall-plate.” Bourne 
is in common use in this neighbourhood—twenty 
miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 

W. M. Garpyer. 

Byfield. 
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“ PeacE WITH HONOUR” (5 S, x. 386; 6" S, 
v. 346, 496; vi. 136; vii. 58, 255).—It is generally 
assumed that the first use of the phrase in 1878 
was by Lord Beaconsfield, after his return to Lon- 
don. But the words appeared on the welcome- 
flags at Dover. Probably one of the comic or 
illustrated papers which quote and distort Shake- 
speare weekly had taken the phrase from ‘ Corio- 
lanus’; but of course it may have been taken from 
the king’s speech, or from the Times summary, in 
which, as in many other places, it is to be found. 


Freperick WeatnHerty (7 §, iii. 47).—Mr. 
Frederick Edward Weatherly, of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A., is the author of certain text- 
books on logic, ‘ Verses for Children and the 
Child-like’ (London, 1874, 16mo.), ‘ Muriel, the 
Sea-King’s Daughter, and other Poems’ (Oxford, 
1870, 8vo.), and many other books, a number of 
which have been published in an illustrated form 
by Hildesheimer & Faulkner. G. F. R. B. 


Mr. F. Weatherly is the son of a surgeon who 
for many years was in practice at Portishead, a 
few miles from Bristol. As your correspondent 
notes, his verses are greatly in request with com- 
posers, being undoubtedly graceful, and adapted 
for musical purposes. W. Mz 


A biographical notice of this poet, giving a list 
of his chief works, will be found in Brown's ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians,’ 1886. 

Epwarp Ayrton Hoime Kay. 
[ Many answers to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Dinyer at THE “ Castite” Inn, Sart Hitt 
(6 S. x. 453).—As several of your correspondents 
have expressed a desire for fuller information on 
this subject, it may perhaps be mentioned that 
some further details will be found in the recently 
published ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Queen Char- 
lotte,’ by Mrs. Papendiek, vol. i. pp. 321-4. 

R. B. 

Upton. 


Tse Anoro-Isragt Mania (7* §. ii. 89; iii. 
27, 70).—A self-evident and undeniable proof of 
an early settlement of Israelitish tribes in the 
United Kingdom is afforded by names of towns, 
of a nature which historians as well as ethnologists 
admit. Everybody will agree that Dover, for in- 
stance, is nothing else than a dialectical form of 
the locality Debir (Joshua xiii. 26). Edinburgh 
is no doubt the Eden town; and, in fact, there is 
an Edenic view from this town. Eboracum (York) 
is either the town of Eber or else Ebrac, “the 
blessed town,” with a Latin termination. But let 
us take London, whose derivation is still doubt- 
fal; as a Hebrew name we shall find it to be 
Lan-Dan, “the dwelling of Dan.” Old London 
was, therefore, inhabited by the Danites (perhaps 





a part of them went over to Den-mark, although 
not yet claimed by the Danes), and the Guildhall 
may have been the lepers’ house, connected with 
the Hebrew word 45; (Job xvi. 15). 

In the name of Dublin is most likely to be found 
a reversed form, that name seeming to be Dub-lan, 
the dwelling of Dub or Dob. This word, which 
means usually in Hebrew a bear, could dialectically 
mean a wolf (hardened from Zeeb). The wolf re- 
presents the tribe of Benjamin (Gen. xlix. 27), 
consequently a part of the Benjaminites settled in 
Dublin, and that perhaps in the time of Jeremiah, 
who, as it is known, came over to Ireland, married 
an Irish princess, and brought over a copy of the 
law, which is now buried in the Mount Tara 
(from Thorah, the Law). The tribal character- 
istic of “ ravening as a wolf” still continues to 
mark the descendants. It is not unlikely that 
Pheenicians settled also in England, which has 
a long time been suspected, from the fre- 
quently employed word Bal as a prefix in Celtic 
localities. Could not Sydenham mean “the home 
of the Sidonians”? I have many more arguments 
to this effect, which will appear as an appendix to 
my forthcoming medieval Jewish documents on the 
ten tribes. A. NEevuBaver, 

Oxford, 


Brstiocrapuy oF Cottey Cisser (7" S. iii. 
21).—The fourth edition, 1756, of the ‘ Apology,’ 
2 vols., 12mo., has a good portrait, engraved by 
J. S. Miller after Vanloo, and is valuable as con- 
taining also “an Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the English Stage: a Dialogue on Old Plays, 
and Old Players: and a List of Dramatic Authors 
and their Works.” It was printed for R. & J. 
Dodsley, in Pall Mall. Cibber ceded “all his 
right and property in the copy of his Book” 
(the ‘ Apology’) to Mr. Robert Dodsley for the 
sum of fifty-two pounds ten shillings, March 24, 
1749/50, as per autograph assignment in my pos- 
session. JuLian MARSHALL, 


Misiatores (7 §. ii. 108, 237, 375, 411).— 
Surely Mr. Graves’s definition of a miniature is 
altogether misleading! No miniatures were painted 
on ivory till the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. The far more valuable artistic and 
interesting miniatures of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, if not earlier still, in- 
cluding those by Hilliard, Holbein, Janet, Petitot, 
Oliver, S. Cooper, &c., were painted on vellum, 
chicken skin, card especially, and even paper. 
Then, again, there are miniatures in oil as well as 
water colour. J.C. J. 


“QCroypon sanauine” (7 S. ii, 446).—The 
writer of the above note wholly, I think, mis- 
interprets the phrase. It is a humorously ironical 
one, where “ sanguine” is used out of its sense, as 
@ sanguine after the fashion of Crcydon, that is, a 
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collier’s black, or dark colour. We speak similarly 
of black ivory, and call a nigger “Snowball.” This 
irony, too, was then the more likely, for Trevisa’s 
translation of Bartholome, republished in 1582, 
says, |. iv. c. 6: “‘ But no bloud is so clean pured, 
but that it is somewhat meddeled with other 
humours....... by meddeling of cholar, it seemeth 
red, and by[the humour of] melancholy it seemeth 
blacke.” 

In ‘Damon and Pythias’ Grimme (i.¢., Grime) 
is, as his name imports, smutty, much as are sweeps 
nowadays, even though they ascend no chimneys: 
and he calls himself and his fellows “ blacke coliers.” 
Similarly the mischievously waggish Jacke, who 
washes him preparatory to shaving him, and uses 
something hard instead of a washing-ball, so fret- 
ting his skin that he is ‘‘ besmoured in a mar- 
velous fashion,” he, I say, cries out, as he washes 
the charcoal soot from his face, 

Byr ladie, you are of [a] good complexion, 
A right Croyden sanguine, beshrew me, 

So Harington’s use of the phrase does not, even 
with the addition of “oriental,” necessarily, or 
even probably, involve any allusion to ruddiness. 
From his portrait he was of fair complexion; but 
as he still retained his incognito, he misleadingly 
describes himself and his supposed companion as 
“ Both of a complexion; inclining to the oriental 
colour of a Croydon sanguine.” But what ruddiness 
is there in the generality of East Indians? Take the 
ayahs daily to be seen in London, and it will take 
eyes more distinctive than were those of our ances- 
tors—who, by the way, only heard of them, and 
heard of them as black or dark—to discover any 
dash of ruddiness in them. Nor, indeed, can I in 
the generality of them. Moreover, if “ inclining to 
the oriental colour,” &c., be supposed to involve a 
ruddiness, it in no way follows that “‘a pure Croy- 
don sanguine” involves the same. 

In further illustration I would now give three 
other instances of the phrase and a variant one, 
all from N. Breton. 

1, In ‘No Whipping,’ &c., 1601, he has :— 

And tell how neere the goose the gander sits : 

Of Hob and Sib, and of such silly creatures 

Of Croydon sanguine and of home made features: 

But ekorne them not, for they are honest people 

Although perhaps they never saw Paules steeple. 
This, however, only helps to show that the phrase 
is no more, perhaps less, complimentary than 
“home-made features,” such as were those of the 
Hobs and Sibs. 

2. In his ‘ Mother’s Blessing,’ 1602, speaking of 

maids ill to wive, he says :-— 

Or if complexion with condition meete, 

A Croydon sanguine with a currish nature ; 
and here we can but add to our conclusion from 
1, that it means an ill complexion, and possibly a 
saturnine one. 


3. By the supposed relationship to the bear we 


now find that it refers to black when we turn to 
his ‘ Packet of Mad Letters,’ 1603. No. 24,a 
lady’s answer to a despised lover, runs: “‘ As for 
an ill-favoured face, goe to your Paris garden [the 
bear garden] to your good brothers; indeed your 
Croyden sanguine is a most pure complexion.” 
The last words meaning, as I take it, pure and 
unmixed, as pure as pure black. 

4. But in‘ Grimello’s Fortune,’ 1604, the phrase 
having been probably sufficiently played upon by 
himself and others, we get this variant—a plain 
and, I think, decisive one: “ His complexion Sea 
cole sanguine, a most wicked face,...... everie waie 
a verie filthie fellow.” I know of no ruddiness in 
sea-coal, 

So far as we yet know, Harington’s is the earliest 
example we have, unless ‘ Damon and Pythias’ be 
of 1596 or earlier. But I think we can gain from 
Breton’s use and disuse of the phrase that from 
one or both of these it probably had a temporary 
currency. If so, we may perhaps carry back the 
date of the play to before September 16, 1601, the 
date of entry of the ‘No Whipping’ in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register. Br. NicHouson. 


Viewed by itself, ‘‘ Croydon sanguine ” is a term 
like Prussian blue, Venetian red, Vandyke brown. 
May it not be that the ozone of the healthy downs 
of Banstead, Epsom, Walton, thereabouts, im- 
proves the complexion? I remember a remark 
which I will introduce thus: A young lady, born 
in Calcutta of English parents, but nurtured and 
educated in Europe, was resident at Croydon, and, 
visiting elsewhere, being complimented on her fine 
rosy complexion, it was explained in connexion with 
free exercise in the open air, and met with the 
ill-mannered remark, “‘ Yes; a fine specimen of 
Croydon brickdust ”—otherwise “Croydon san- 
guine ”? Lysart. 


Joxes on Deata (7* §. ii. 404 ; iii. 18).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S, vi. 257, 286. R. H. Busx. 


Verstecan’s Depication To Kina James I. 
(7" S. ii. 448).—The editions of 1605 and 1628 
contain the same dedication as that given in the 
edition of 1673. The period comprised in the first 
two volumes of the ‘ Remarks and Collections’ of 
Thomas Hearne is from July 4, 1705, to May 13, 
1710, while, according to Mr. Doble, the ‘ Re- 
liquize Hernianz’ hardly profess “‘ to contain more 
than a series of illustrative selections.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Toe Orv Recorps or Utster’s OFrice: 
WHERE ARE THEY Now? (7 S, iii. 28).—S. 8, 
will find the fact of Sir James Terry, the Athlone 
pursuivant, carrying off the records from Dublin 
after the battle of the Boyne stated in the ‘ History 
of the College of Arms.’ Terry lived with the 
“court” of James II. at St. Germain, and whilst 
there arranged two very beautiful illuminated 
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MSS. from these records, the first volume giving 
the arms, dresses, &c., of Irish peers and bishops, 
and the second volume the arms of Irish septs. 
These volumes were compiled for presentation to 
the eldest son of James II., i.¢., the “ Old Pre- 
tender,” on his majority. They were never com- 
pleted, inasmuch as they want the history of the 
families whose arms are recorded therein. These 
volumes are amongst the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. In the same collection there is 
a rough book of heraldic MSS. and pedigrees 
relating to Irish families, which was previously in 
the possession of Sir James Terry, from which 
he probably compiled his proposed presentation 
volumes, and which perhaps were some of the 
MSS. he took with him from Ulster’s office. 
J. Stanpisu Ha ty. 


“Omnrum GaTHertm” (6@ §S. x, 449).—This 
expression is used also in Selden’s ‘ Table-Talk’:— 

“ In King James's time things were pretty well. But 
in King Crarles's time, there has been nothing but 
French-more [sic] and the Cushion Dance, omnium 
gatherum, tolly, polly, hoite come toite.”"—Arber’s re- 
print, 1868, p. 62. 
Is not “ French-more” a misprint for Trenchmore? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Tae Panama Canat (7" §,. iii. 49).—Very soon 
after the expeditions of Cortes and his companions 
to Central America had proved that no passage 
existed between the Atlantic and Pacific, plans 
were suggested for cutting canals. In 1525 a 
cousin of the conqueror of Mexico, Alvaro de 
Saavedra, who made the first voyage from Mexico 
to the Moluccas in the following years, and died 
in a third attempt to make a return voyage in 
1529, appears to have been the earliest projector. 
According to Galvano,— 

“ Saavedra, if he had lived, meant to have opened the 
land of Castillia de Oro and New Spain from sea to sea, 
which might have been done in four places, namely, 
from the Gulf of St. Michael to Uraba, which is twenty- 
five leagues; or from Panama to Nombre de Dios, being 
seventeen leagues distance ; or through Xaquator, a 
river of Nicaragua...... The other place is from Tehuan- 
tepec, through the river Vera Cruz, in the Bay of Hon- 
duras,”"—‘ Discoveries of the World’ (Hakluyt Soc.), 
p. 180. 

The Jesuit Father Joseph de Acosta, who tra- 
velled through the Spanish Indies between 1570 
and 1587, on this question of cutting a canal 
says :— 

“ Some have discoursed and propounded to cut through 
this passage of seven leagues [Terra Firma where it 
grows narrow | and to join one sea to the other...... for 
that these eighteen leagues of land betwixt Nombre de 
Dios and Panama is more painful and chargeable than 
2,300 by sea, whereupon some would say it were a means 
to drown the land, one sea being lower than the other.— 
* Natural and Moral History of the Indies,’ bk. iii. (first 
published 1590), Grimston’s translation (Hakluyt Soc.), 
vol. i. p, 135. 


About the time Acosta wrote, and when the 





Englishman Oxenham had found a way across, 
and Drake had appeared in the Pacific, two 
Flemish engineers were sent to survey the isthmus 
and project plans for cutting through it; but they 
reported insuperable difficulties, and the Council 
of the Indies representing the evils which would 
probably accrue to the monarchy if the scheme 
were carried out, it was ordered, under pain of 
death, that nobody should thereafter propose or 
entertain the subject. Vide quotation from Al- 
cedo’s ‘ Dictionary,’ art. “ Isthmus,” in Journal 
Royal Geog. Soc., vol. xx. 1850, 

Yet the old historian (Herrera?) exclaimed, 
“There are mountains, it is true, but Spanish 
hands and Spanish enterprise can overcome them” 
(Henry Stevens, ‘ Notes, Historical and Geo- 
graphical,’ New Haven, 1869). 

Epowarp A, Peruerick. 

“A proposal to pierce the Isthmus of Darien was 
made as early as 1520 by Angel Saavedra ; Cortez caused 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to be surveyed for the con- 
struction of a canal; and in 1550 Antonio Galvao sug- 
gested four different routes for such a scheme, one of 
them being across the Isthmus of Panama.”"—‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ ninth edit., s. v, “ Panama.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Sect or Isragvites (7" §. iii. 9).—These 
Englishmen, after spending 16,0001. on their 
temple at Chatham, are breaking up, according to 
the Echo, on the knotty question whether their 
leader, Mr. James J. Jezreel, lately buried, may be 
expected to revive and display the bodily immor- 
tality he promised. It is rather notable that he is 
the third, and by far the most credited, of prophets 
making the same claim among us who have de- 
parted within about a year. First the learned 
chaplain of St. Nicholas, Dublin (who had no dis- 
ciples) ; then Mrs. Girling, of the Hordle encamp- 
ment, nicknamed “Shakers” (and not unde- 
servedly, as she reproduced Ann Lee’s heresy 
about marriage); and now Mr. Jezreel. The 750 
pages of his ‘ Extracts from the Flying Roll’ cer- 
tainly end ominously : ‘‘ Whoever fails of this fails 
of immortality” (in italics). But I gather that at 
5, Trafalgar Street, New Brompton, Chatham, 

Resigned unto the Heavenly Will, 
His wife keeps on the business still ; 
where probably Mr. Gray can learn all about it. 
, L ‘ 


“4s e . 


Mr. Gray will get the information he requires 
by consulting the new official organ of this sect, 
the Messenger of Wisdom and Israel’s Guide 
(monthly, price 2d.). He should also see ‘ The 
Flying Roll,’ which is their chief text-book. So 
far as I have seen, their doctrines are largely 
mixed up with the “identity theory,” as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Edward Hine in his ‘Forty- 
seven Identifications’ (pamphlet, price 6d.), which 
Mr. Gray would perhaps find useful, The most 
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exhaustive work on this latter subject is ‘Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,’ by Piazzi 
Smith. Rosert F, GarpDIver. 


The information sought may be obtained in the 
Bishop of Rochester’s ‘Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Rochester,’ 1885,’ pp. 31-33. 

L. Epye. 


“Suipre or Corpus Curisti” (7 §. ii. 188, 
275; iii. 37).—Has this term any reference to the 
silver receptacle, or vessel, in which the Blessed 
Sacrament was preserved and hung up in church, 
or when carried in procession ? H, A. 


Avutnors or Books Wanrep (7* §. ii. 449, 
499).— 
I have now learnt that Richards is the proper spelling. 


The Rickards mentioned is not the same person. 
Ep, MARSHALL, 


Avrnors of Quotations Wantep (7* S. iii. 
10).— 

The following lines seem to be those which TORNAVEEN 
is in search of :— 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine, 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power: 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Dryden’s ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ bk, i, ode 29. 
Byron expresses the same sentiment in ‘ The Giaour ’:— 
I die—but first I have possess’d, 
And, come what may, I Aave been blest. 
J. , 

The lines quoted by ToRNAVEEN seem like a garbled 
version of Dryden’s famous translation of one of Horace’s 

ies :— 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 
The lines beginning, “ And he that shuts out love,” Xc., 
are from Tennyson’s unnamed poem ‘To ——’ begin- 
ning — 

I send you here a sort of allegory. 
Morris Hupson, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. 
Edited by Prof. W. W. Skeat, 2 vols. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

In these two handsome volumes we have at last a 

standard and definitive edition of a great English 

classic, which has scarcely yet received its due recogni- 
tion. Probably there is not another man in England 
besides Prof. Skeat who could have produced an edition 
so satisfactory. There is certainly none other we know 
of who has given himself to the work with such long 
and consistent devotion, and there is hardly another 
who could bring to the task in the same high vegree the 
necessary qualifications here maniftested—wide know- 
ledge of the language in its historical development, the 
Most painstaking and conscientivus accuracy in minute 
details, textual and critical, such as we seldom meet 
except in some of the great German commentators, 
combined at the same time with a /eyéreté and lucidity 
of treatment more suggestive of French than German 
scholarship, William Langland is believed to have had 





his famous ‘ Vision’ in hand, or at all events under 
revision, for at least twenty years. He has been happy 
in finding an editor who has been content to spend no 
less a period of time in doing justice to his poem, For it 
is now just twenty years since Prof. Skeat put out his 
proposal for printing the three chief texts of ‘ Piers the 
Plowman,’ following it up by editing text A in 1867, 
text B in 1869, text C in 1873, and producing a large 
and very interesting volume of elucidatory notes in 1877, 
and finally a volume of glossary and indices in 1884—all 
in the publications of the Early English Text Society. 
The matter contained in these various publications is 
slightly condensed and digested into a consistent whole 
in the volumes before us. In the first volume we have 
the three typical texts, that of the Vernon MS, (A), 
the Laud MS. (B), and the Phillipps MS. (C), beauti- 
fully printed (pp. 1-601) and exhibited at one opening, 
together with ‘Richard the Redeless,’ by the same 
author (pp. 602-628), The second volume is devoted to 
Hinleitung, and contains, besides the prefatory matter 
(pp. vii-xci), exegetical notes (pp. 1-304), a very full 
and valuable glossarial index (pp. 305-474), and an index 
of names and subjects (pp. 475-484), so that nothing is 
wanting to make this a complete edition, and Prof. 
Skeat deserves our hearty thanks for the care he has 
bestowed upon it. 

It is strange, indeed, that so important a work should 
be so late in obtaining a fit exponent, Hallam, in his 
‘ History of European Literature,’ has not even a word 
of passing notice for William Langland ; and yet, from 
whatever point of view his work is approached, it is one 
of manifold interest, Whether it be regurded as a 
monument of the English language as it was written and 
spoken in the fourteenth century, or as illustrating the 
history of religious thought in England in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, or as throwing light on many obsolete cus- 
toms and popular antiquities (¢.g., the Dunmow flitch, 
C, xi, 276), in no case can the student afford to neglect 
the ‘ Vision concerning Piers the Plowman.’ We find 
here that many proverbial expressions and colloquial- 
isms, such as ‘* The newest thing out,” which one might 
imagine to have an essentially modern ring about them, 
were quite familiar to Langland five hundred years ago; 
e.g. “ Ded asa dore-nayle’’ (C, ii. 184), “ The hexte 
lettred oute ” (B, xii. 267), “ The most learned man out,” 
In ‘Richard the Redeless’ we even light on a slang 
Americanism, ‘ That bosse was vnbounde” (iii. 98), 
which Prof, Skeat explains as meaning lord or master 
(Dut, baas). 

In some points of detail the editor’s conclusions will 
probably not pass unchallenged. For instance, some, we 
imagine, will think it simpler to regard jangle, to gossip 
or prate, O.Fr. jangler, to jest, as evolved out of O.Fr. 
jangleur, « jester, another form of jongleur (for jougleur, 
Lat. joculator), instead of connecting it, like Prof, Skeat, 
with a word so remote as Dut. janken, to howl, When 
bytelbrowed (C, vii. 198) is defined as “ having beetling 
or prominent brows” (note in loco), apparently brows 
which jut out and overhang the eyes, as a cliff beetles 
over the sea, Prof. Skeat might defend his definition 
with a quotation from ‘ Henry V.’:— 

Let the Brow o rewhelme it [the eye] 
As fearfully, as doth a gulled Rocke 
O’re-hang and iutty his contounded Base, 
ILL. i. 13. 

But “ beetle-browed,” in truth, is nothing more than 
*browed like a beetle” (as Dr. Murray, we believe, is 
prepared to prove in the forthcoming part of ‘The New 
English Dictionary’), projecting brows being, with 
humorous exaggeration, likened to the antennz of the 
insect, just as a person with projecting eyes is sometimes 
called “lobster-eyed.” It is doubtless due to a slip of 
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the pen that we find, “Folk busily engaged in their 
avocations”’ (vol. ii, p, Ixxxvi), when they were really 
plying their vocations. 


Dod's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great | 


Britain for 1*87. (Whittaker & Co.) 
Once more, for the forty-seventh time, this useful and 
compendious publication makes its annual appearance. 
Burdened with no superfluous or disputable matter, yet 
giving all that for practical purposes can be desired, it 
has established itself in public favour, and is one of the 
most useful and frequently consulted of manuals, 


The Indian Magazine. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
India’s Women. (9, Salisbury Square.) 
Journal of the East India Association. 

Cross.) 

Tues three periodicals, now before us, represent vary- 
ing phases of Indian life and thought, and of English 
thought and action in connexion with India, The first 
on our list bas long been familiar to our readers, by the 
notices which we have given of it from time to time as 
the organ of the National Indian Association. The second 
and third are newcomers on our table, and are all the 
more welcome from the diversity of the aspects of Indian 
interests reflected in their pages. 

In Jndia’s Women we have the ably conducted organ 
of the Church of England Zenana Mission, an institution 
which devotes itself to medical and educational work 
among the women of India, and which carries on hos- 
pitals, schools, and home teaching from the borders of 
Afghanistan to the sacred isle of Ceylon, as well as in 
China and Japan. The reports from the numerous 
stations are so published as to spread the information 
over the year’s issue, and to give in each number an 
adequate survey of the works special to the several 
divisions of the very wide field of the Society's operations. 

In the Journal of the East India Association we have 
the means afforded us of judging the current state of 
opinion among cultured natives of India as well as 
among Europeans on subjects connected with social 
science and the administration of India, meetings being 
from time to time held by the Association for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers on these subjects. At some 
of the most recent of these meetings the chair has been 
taken by Lord Harris, Rt. Hon. W. Marriott, Q.C., M.P., 
and others well acquainted with Indian questions or 
responsible for the welfare of India, The advantages 
of such an interchange of views on English soil are 
obvious, and they are evidently appreciated by those best 
fitted to take part in the discussions. 

Returning once more to our old friend the Jndian 
Magazine, we would call attention to the articles which 
it bas devoted during 1886 to the hygiene of Indian life 
for Europeans, and to the interesting question of the 
influences for good and ill of English-educated Indian 
youths, as well as to the accounts of Travancore and 
other native states, and specially, as a valuable record 
of a life literally given to science, to the touching 
memoirs of Aurung Shah, who came from Burmah to 

ass through the medical course at the University of 
Sean, and died on the eve of obtaining his diplomas, 
Sit er terra levis / 


Vou. III. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies forms a goodly 
volume, and contains many eminently happy travesties, 
with, it is needless to say, others which are less success- 
ful. The completed series bids fair to form a small 
library. 

Modern Methods of Illustrating Books has been 
added to the “ Book Lover's Library” of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, published by Mr. Elliot Stock. As the author, 
whose name is omitted from the title-page, but appears 
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on the cover, disclaims all responsibility for the work, 
we content ourselves with announcing its appesrance, 


Tue second year of the English Historical Review 
commences well, The longest article in the new number 
is Miss A. Mary F. Robinson's ‘ Queen Elizabeth and the 
Valois Princes,’ in which the endeavours to obtain the 
queen as a spouse for Charles IX. or for Alengon are well 
shown, Mr, C. E. Mallet undertakes the defence of 
the Empress Theodora from the accusations of Proco- 
pius, and establishes her innocence from those terrible 
charges, at least to his own satisfaction. The problem, 
however, is likely to raise further discussion before it ig 
settled, if settled it ever is. Mr. H. G. Keene givesa 
good account of ‘The Channel Islands,’ and Mr. A. R, 
Ropes has a very readable paper on ‘ Early Explorations 
of America, Real and Imaginary.’ Contributore of notes 
include Mr. J. H, Round and Mr, C, H, Firth. 


Many of our readers will hear with deep sorrow that 
William England Howlett, Exq., F.S.A., of Dunstan 
House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, died on January 20, aged 
sixty-five years. Mr. Howlett was from early youth a 
diligent student of local antiquities, and was an occa- 
sional contributor to our pages, especially to the earlier 
series. For several years he has been suffering from 
illness, which at times produced much bodily pain. Mr, 
Howlett was a collector of local books. His fine library 
contains most of the rarities relating to Lincolnshire. 


Mr. STanuscumiptT has just ready for the press ‘ The 
Church Bells of Kent, their Founders, Inscriptions, 
Traditions, and Uses.’ The work will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, 





Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


M.A.Oxon states that the ‘List of Members of the 
Clockmakers’ Company from their Incorporation in 
1631 to 1732’ can be obtained of Mr. Pollard, Exeter, 
See the Archeological Journal, 1883, vol. xl. p. 193. 

Mr, 8. C. Saxsy, 8, Charles Street, Reading, wishes 
to know where he can see ‘ Ancient Timber Edifices of 
England,’ by John Clayton, 

Srupro,—(1) “ Air is the best thing”; (2) The Greek 
of this is incorrect and unintelligible ; (3) Consult an 
encyclopzedia under “ Calendar,” 

D. L. (‘* Tobacco is an Indian weed ”).—The author- 
ship of this is unknown. See 2° 8. i, 115, 182, 258, 320. 

Luornir.—The bursting of pipes is caused by expan- 
sion due to frost, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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